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Reform in Criminal Procedure. 


Two YEARS ago Justice Brewer, of the United 

States Supreme Court, in an article contributed 
to the columns of LESLIE’S WEEKLY, strongly criti- 
cised and condemned various methods of procedure com- 
monly practiced in our criminal courts. To such meth- 
ods, and especially to the law’s delay, he attributed 
much of the crime, lawlessness, and mob violence which 
have brought this country into disrepute among civi- 
lized nations. As one remedy for these evils, Judge 
Brewer recommended the abolition of the right of ap- 
peal in criminal cases, in conformity with the English 
system. But this recommendation apparently found 
little support among other members of the legal fra- 
ternity, and by some eminent members of the Amer- 
ican Bar it was severely criticised. 

Believing, as we have done, in the soundness of 
Justice Brewer’s views, and in the great necessity of 
reform along the lines which he suggested, we have 
been deeply gratified with the recent address made by 
Secretary Taft before the Yale Law School, in which 
he dwelt at length and with much emphasis upon the 
evils of the criminal-law system, going even further 
than did Justice Brewer in his portrayal of these evils, 
and joining with the latter in his recommendation of 
the English practice with reference to appeals in 
criminal cases. These views are entitled to special 
consideration not so much because of Secretary Taft’s 
eminent position in the Federal government, as be- 
cause of his long and conspicuous career as a lawyer 
and a judge. 

“*T grieve for my country to say,’’ were the words 
of Secretary Taft, “‘that the administration of the 
criminal law in al the States of the Union (there may 
be one or two exceptions) is a disgrace to our civiliza- 
tion.’’ This is strong language, but, in view of the 
facts, who shall say that it is too strong? The dis- 
tinguished secretary attributes this condition largely 
to certain defects in our jury system. We have made 
a fetich of this system, he says, and given it a place 
and a power in our criminal courts altogether beyond 
its deserts, and such as to produce frequent and de- 
plorable miscarriages of justice. What the speaker 
had to say on this point should be quoted entire. He 
said : 


“The law throws the reins on the back of the jury, and the ver- 
dict becomes rather the vote of a town meeting than the sharp, clear 
decision of the tribunal of justice. The counsel for the defense, re- 
lying on the diminished power of the court, creates, by dramatic art 
and by harping on the importance of unimportant details, a false at- 
mosphere in the court-room which the judge is powerless to dispel, 
and under the hypnotic in/luence of which the counsel is able to lead 
the jurors to vote as jurors for a verdict which, after all the excite- 
ment of the trial has passed away, they are unable to support as 
men. And now what has been the result in this country? Since 
1885 in the United States there have been 131,951 murders and homi- 
cides, and there have been 2,286 executions. In 1885 the number of 
murders was 1,808. In 1904 it had increased to 8,482. The number of 
executions in 1885 was 108. In 1904 the number was 116. This star- 
tling increase in the number of murders and homicides, as compared 
with the number of executions, tells the story. As murder is on the 
increase, so are all offenses of the felony class, and there can be no 
doubt that they will continue to increase unless the criminal laws are 
enforced with more certainty, more uniformity, more severity than 
they now are.”’ © 


The cure for these evils may be found, Secretary 
Taft thinks, in statutory amendment. If laws could 
be passed limiting the power of appeal, as in England, 
or if a law could be enacted by which no judgment of 
the court below should be reversed except for an 
error which the court, after reading the entire evi- 
dence, can affirmatively say would have led to a dif- 
ferent verdict, ‘‘ ninety-nine reversals out of one hun- 
dred under the present system would be avoided.’’ 
Secretary Taft further suggests that if the power of 
the court by statute to advise the jury, to comment and 
express its opinion to the jury upon the facts in every 
criminal case, could be restored, and if the State and 
defendant were both deprived of peremptory chal- 
lenges in the selection of a jury, “‘twenty-five per 
cent. of those trials which are now miscarriages of 
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justice would result in the conviction of the defend- 
ant.’”’ 

In conclusion, the secretary expresses his convic- 
tion that if such reforms were instituted in our crim- 
inal procedure, and crimes were punished with more 
promptness and certainty, the number of lynchings in 
this country would be greatly decreased and ultimate- 
ly abolished. Weight and value have been added to 
these views of Secretary Taft by the emphatic in- 
dorsement of so astute and experienced a practitioner 
in the criminal courts as District Attorney Jerome, of 
New York. ‘‘ My belief,’’ says Mr. Jerome, ** is that 
the law is so often interpreted by the appellate courts 
as to be a shield for the criminal rather than a pro- 
tection for the innocent.’’ One has only to be an ob- 
servant reader of the proceedings of the criminal 
courts, as they appear in the daily press, to find fre- 
quent illustrations in support of the opinions and con- 
victions of Mr. Taft and Mr. Jerome. It was only a 
few days ago that a man was tried in this city for the 
third time for a murder which he committed eight 
years ago. On the first trial he was convicted and 
sentenced to a long term in prison ; but the judgment 
was reversed in the appellate courts on purely tech- 
nical grounds, and finally, on the third and last trial, 
the man was acquitted. He had, however, served 
nearly eight years of his term, in prison. Can it be 
said that a system of procedure under which such 
cases as this and they are common-—are made pos- 
sible is entitled to the respect of rational minds ? 
Under the practices now prevailing in our criminal 
courts—the methods of jury selection, the latitude per- 
mitted to lawyers on both sides of a case—we believe 
it not too much to say that more rascalities are 
committed, more wrongs and injustices inflicted upon 
innocent men, than are possible in any other business 
or profession. Such are prevailing conditions and 
practices that many lawyers, who are otherwise hon- 
orable men, seem to think themselves absolved from 
all moral obligation and restraint in their conduct of 
acase. Their idea seems to be to win a verdict at 
whatever cost of truth, honesty, and fair-dealing. 

The remedy for these evils under consideration, 
therefore, lies not only in the adoption of such re- 
forms as Secretary Taft suggests, but in raising and 
maintaining a higher standard of professional ethics. 
And to this reformation every high-minded and self- 
respecting member of the legal profession should give 
his best endeavors ; he owes this to himself, to the 
profession, and to the cause of right and justice. 

. * 


Our Treatment of the Chinese. 


OW LONG we may continue with impunity to com- 
mit such outrages upon respectable citizens of 
China as were committed upon four Chinese students 
of high caste at the port of Boston recently, is a ques- 
tion which a peace-making and peace-loving admin- 
istration at Washington may well consider. These 
young men, who had been studying for three years at 
the University of London, and who had passports cer- 
tified by the ambassador in London, were detained on 
board the vessel in Boston harbor under very much 
the same conditions as if they had been infected with 
some plague or were suspected of being criminals in 
disguise. They were finally passed, of course, but not 
until after being subjected to an indignity which, if 
imposed upon American citizens of the same class in a 
Chinese port, would have resulted in a call for a war- 
ship. 

It is claimed in behalf of the immigration officials 
that the exclusion law allows of no exercise of discre- 
tion on their part nor any discrimination in Chinamen. 
Whether a coolie laborer in search of work or a uni- 
versity student journeying homeward, he must be held 
up and subjected to the same rules. If this is strictly 
true it only adds another count to the indictment of 
an unjust and odious law. China has no navy at pres- 
ent to resent insults heaped upon her citizens in other 
lands, but she has an immense and rapidly growing 
trade for us to share, and which we may share if her 
doors are not shut against us, as they deserve to be, by 
our stupid and shortsighted exclusion policy. It was 
apropos of this very case of these Chinese students de- 
tained at the port of Boston that Secretary Taft said 
the other day, in a commencement address at Miami 
University : 

“Is it just that, for the purpose of excluding or preventing per- 
haps one hundred Chinese coolief from slipping into this country 
against the law, we should subject an equal number of Chinese mer- 
chants and students of high character to an examination of such an 
inquisitorial, humiliating, insulting, and physically uncomfortable 
character as to discourage altogether the coming of merchants and 
students? One of the great commercial prizes of the world is the 
trade with the four hundred million Chinese. Ought we to throw 
away the advantage which we have by reason of Chinese natural 
friendship for us and continue to enforce an unjustly severe law, and 
thus create in the Chinese mind a disposition to boycott American 
trade and to drive our merchants from Chinese shores, simply because 
we are afraid that we may sometime lose the approval of certain un- 
reasonable and extreme popular leaders of California and other coast 
States? Does the question not answer itself ?’”’ 


Yes ; it does answer itself in the mind of every 
American citizen capable of looking at the question 
from a broad, humane and unselfish point of view. 
There never was, and there is not to-day, any more 
reason why we should discriminate against the Chinese 
in our immigration laws than against the Turks, the 
Poles, or the Italians. It is not deniable that there 
are elements in all these populations that ought to be 
excluded from our shores. But the only wise and 
just course to pursue is to amend and strengthen our 
immigration laws, and then enforce them against all 
comers, without regard to race, color, or creed. 
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The Plain Truth. 


HE THREATENED strike of the anthracite miners 
lends added significance to the fact, recently 
brought out by a correspondent of the New York 
Times, that the treasury of the United Mine Workers 
of America has a balance in hand of about one million 
dollars in round numbers. This statement makes per- 
tinent two questions: Has this fund been allowed to 
accumulate for the express purpose of waging another 
war against the coal companies, and also against the 
coal consumers of the country, and, if not, why should 
not this national miners’ organization contrive in some 
way to distribute at least a part of this big sum among 
the miners themselves, of whose hardships and depri- 
vations so much is said? A body of men with a mill- 
ion dollars within its reach is hardly in a situation to 
plead poverty. Recent events in other circles have 
shown the danger lying in too large a surplus. It 
gives rise to unpleasant suspicions, if nothing more. 
It is quite true that one way to have peace is to pre- 
pare for war—but there clearly is a limit to the prep- 
aration ! 
a 
WE HAVE received from a source of undoubted 
authenticity a copy of the following little rhyme 
by the late John Hay, written about thirty years ago, 
when he was acting as editor of the New York Trib- 
une, being entitled, in that capacity, to the courtesy 
of a telegraph frank. The occasion of his writing this 
poem was in connection with a request for renewal of 
his annual pass that had expired with the old year. 
We believe this effusion has not before seen the light 
of print, and we offer it to our readers as additional 
evidence, if any were needed, of the natural humor in 
Mr. Hay’s disposition, that had already found expres- 
sion in ‘‘Jim Bludso’’ and ‘‘ Little Breeches,’’ and 
that was ready at all times to find vent for the inter- 
est or amusement of his friends. 
I’d rather ride a balky ass, 
Or lose my hook to a big black bass, 
Or stand a she-book-agent’s sass, 
Or dine o> nothing but blue mass, 
Or share King Nebuchadnezzar’s grass, 
Than carry around a last year’s pass. 
Them’s my sentiments. 
THE BARD OF THE MAUMEE. 
a 
‘THAT Collector Stranahan, of the port of New York, 
is a man of resources as well as the possessor of 
an uncommon degree of business sense, is shown by his 
recent issuance of a pamphlet, designed for distribution 
among American tourists abroad, clearly describing 
the customs regulations and instructing them as to 
their rights and obligations in the matter of imports. 
The collector has proceeded upon the correct assump- 
tion that a large part of the friction between travel- 
ers on incoming steamers and the customs officials has 
been due not so much to any desire on the part of the 
former to evade the revenue laws as to a lack of exact 
knowledge as to what these laws require of them. 
The annoyances and embarrassments incident to an 
enforcement of the regulations and the collection of 
the revenue he has sought to reducé to a minimum by 
means of this pamphlet of instructions, and for this 
service Mr. Stranahan deserves the thanks of the 
traveling public. His action in this respect, as in 
others, is in refreshing contrast to that of some of his 
predecessors, who have seemed to think that it was a 
part of their duty to make the revenue service doubly 
odious by unnecessary impositions and impertinences. 
+. 
THE INJUSTICES and inequalities of our present 
systems of taxation are strikingly illustrated in a 
recently published account in the New York Times of 
the assessments laid upon certain prominent capital- 
ists resident in Pittsburg. In that city, it appears, 
there is a county tax known as the ‘* occupation tax,’’ 
based on the income of every voter. The “‘ hit and 
miss ’’ character of this tax may be judged from the 
fact that Henry C. Frick, the well-known capitalist, 
whose fortune is estimated at $70,000,000 is assessed 
on only $10,000, while precisely the same amount is 
assessed upon another man with an income of $5,000 
per annum. The president and chief investor in a 
trust company with a capitalization of $20,000,000 is 
called upon to pay a tax on $500; and a long list of 
other men, with fortunes running from one million to 
fifteen millions each, are “‘ let off ’’ on the assessment 
roll for such trifling amounts as one or two thousands, 
the same sums that appear against the names of men 
owning less than a twentieth of the same amount of 
property. No excuse and no plausible argument can 
be offered for such inequalities as these ; nor would 
they be possible where the local tax officials were 
mindful of their duty and truly honorable and fair- 
minded men. Neither would such a state of things 
be possible if the wealthy men thus taxed were not 
guilty either of using undue influence with the assess- 
ors or of resorting to some trickery to evade their 
just share of the public burdens. It is this ‘‘ dodg- 
ing ’’ of taxes, this evasion of the common obligations 
of citizenship on the part of men of wealth, that fur- 
nishes pabulum for the socialist agitator and fuel to 
the fire of discontent and class hatred so alarmingly 
prevalent in this country. When to the greed for 
riches is added a disposition to resort to tricky and 
corrupt devices for evading the responsibilities of 
wealth, a compound doubly dangerous to the peace 
and order of the community is the result. The time is 
probably .coming when public sentiment will be so 
aroused against the kind of conduct referred to that a 
rich man guilty of it will suffer a decided loss of 
reputation, 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 
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E TAKE special pleasure in noting the announce- 

ment of the managers of Leslie’s Monthly Mag- 
azine that, beginning 
with the September 
number, that period- 
ical will enter upon 
a new era under the 
new and more dis- 
tinctive name of The 
American Illustrated 
Magazine. Our pleas- 
ure in this announce- 
ment arises not so 
much from the fact 
that the proposed 
change will obviate a 
considerable degree 
of mutual difficulty 
and embarrassment 
caused by the sim- 
ilarity of titles in 
that periodical and 
our own, as for the 

















facts within our 

FREDERICK L. COLVER, knowledge showing 
President of the Colver Publishing Com " ~ aay 
pany of New York, formerly the Frank the remarkable suc 

Leslie Publishing Company cess which Leslie’s 


Monthly Magazine 
has attained under its present editorial and business 
management. It is because of this success, and the 
entire change of tone, policy, and general character 
that has gone with it, that the managers have decided 
to abandon the old name and adopt a new one more in 
harmony with the real spirit and controlling purpose 
of the magazine as it now stands. As the American 
Magazine, it proposes to improve still further upon its 
recent past as a popular and high-class exponent of 
American life and thought. It is but just to add here 
that the steady rise in popularity which this periodical 
has enjoyed in recent years has been due largely to 
the energy, skill, and resourcefulness of Mr. Frederic 
L. Colver, who has been connected with the Frank 
l.aslie monthly publications since 1889, and has been 
since 1899 the president of the publishing company. 
tle is now principal owner of the magazine, and the 
company will henceforth be known as the Colver Pub- 
lishing House. Mr. Colver has had a long and val- 
uable experience as an editor and publisher of various 
periodicals in New York and Brooklyn. Under his 
direction, since 1898, when he became part owner in 
the business, Leslie’s Monthly Magazine has forged 
to the front in the favor of the reading public until it 
has attained a circulation often beyond the three hun- 
dred thousand mark. Under its new name we predict 
for it a still greater success. 

— 

SEVERAL good anecdotes are current in the foreign 
“press concerning the German crown prince as a 
boy. According to one of these, shortly after Prince 
sismarck was dismissed, the little boy was talking to 
his father, and in the course of conversation said, 
with childish naiveté, ‘‘ Father, they say that now 
you will be able to tell the people what to do all by 
yourself. You’ll enjoy that, won’t you?’’ Unfortu- 
nately, history has not recorded the Kaiser’s reply ; 
or, if it has, not for publication. Every one knows 
the remarkable close intimacy and affection which 
have always existed between the Kaiserin and her 
children, and how fully the feeling is reciprocated was 
showa one day when the crown prince was told that 
all people were sinners. ‘°* My father may be a sin- 
ner,’’ he replied, hotly, ‘‘ but I know my mother is 

not !’’ 

a 

OQ INCIDENT of the recent commencement season 
was more significant than the action of St. Mary’s 
College, Emmets- 
burg, Maryland, in 
conferring the degree 
of doctor of laws upon 
Professor Charles C. 
Swisher, of George 
Nashington Univer- 
sity. The unique 
character of the in- 
cident arises from 
the fact that St. 
Mary’s College is the 
lona of Roman Cath- 
olic piety in this coun- 
try, whereas Profess- 
or Swisher is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist 
Church and a teacher 
in an uncompromis- 
ingly Protestant in- 
stitution. The case 
is said to be without 
precedent and occur- 
red in Maryland, 
which had its origin 
under the auspices of 
the Roman Church, and in which the principle of re- 
ligious toleration was recognized and established at 
the beginning. The degree was conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Swisher by Cardinal Gibbons in recognition of 
the eminent service rendered to the church in a book 
written by Professor Swisher some years ago, giving 
an account of the stupendous work accomplished by 
the Roman Catholic religious orders in Mexico during 

















PROF. CHARLES CLINTON SWISHER, 
A Baptist educator honored with a 
degree from a Roman Cath- 


olic college. 


three centuries. The book aimed to show by a simple 
recital of the facts the debt of gratitude which the 
country owed to these devoted men. The work was 
written at a time when the church was undergoing 
bitter persecution in Mexico. It is said that when a 
Spanish translation of the book came into the hands 
of Pope Leo XIII., he exclaimed: ‘* The man who wrote 
that book deserves a mitre.’’ Later, when a copy of 
the same work fell into the hands of Cardinal Gibbons, 
that prelate determined to give the distinguished 
author the honor of a degree from some one of the 
educational institutions of the church, as has now been 
done. Professor Swisher is a graduate of Yale and 
also of the Columbia Law School. He was also a 
student for a time at the University of Berlin, Ger- 
many, under the famous Professor Leopold von Ranke, 
and the work in question was suggested to him by a 
remark once made by the latter that the side of the 
church in Mexico had yet to be written. 
ENUINE ROMANCES of the rare, old-fashioned 
kind are not so common in this prosaic world of 
ours among any class of 
people, titled or untitled, 
rich or poor, that one can 
afford to pass unnoticed 
such a story as that which 
goes with the marriage of 
Prince Oscar, of Sweden, 
who has loomed into prom- 
inence recently because of 
the troubles in the Scandi- 
navian kingdom. It hap- 
pened, some years ago, that 
Prince Oscar, who wasthena 
young man, fell ardently in 
love with Miss Ebba Monk, 
a maid-of-honor to his 
mother. Forgetful of his 
own humble ancestry, King 
Oscar entirely disapproved 
of his son’s betrothed, and 
for a long while the lovers 
found it impossible to 
marry. At last, Queen Sophia, on the eve of a terrible 
operation, begged her husband to give his consent. 
He found it impossible to refuse, and the marriage of 
Prince Oscar and Miss Ebba Monk took place at 
Bournemouth, the bridegroom’s mother, alone of his 
relations, being present, although several members of 
the royal family were active in showing their sympa- 
thy. Since that day Prince and Princess Bernadotte 
have lived very quietly, devoting much time to good 
works. They are greatly beloved in Sweden. 
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THE PRINCESS BERNADOTTE, 
Phe herome of a royal 
romance, 


T IS BEYOND question that no man in Russia to- 
day is so cordially detested by so many people as 
is M. Pobiedonostseff, the 
chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod of Russia, and 
the recent abortive at- 
tempt to assassinate him 
doubtless brought a keen 
sense of disappointment to 
an immense number of the 
victims of his_ bigotry, 
cruelty, and _ intolerance. 
M. Pobiedonostseff, who is, 
next to the Czar, the chief 
authority in the Russian 
state church, has been ‘‘ on 
the list’’ of the bomb- 
throwers for a long time. 
He is a reactionary leader 
of the most virulent type, 
and has always opposed by 
every means in his power 
any liberalization of the 
civil or religious institu- 
tions of Russia. From the beginning of the war with 
Japan he has counseled the Czar against peace, urg- 
ing that the latter was engaged in a “‘ holy crusade ”’ 
against heathens and infidels, and must ultimately 
succeed. The effort to end his career was made on 
July 19th, when a shot was fired at him at the Tsar- 
skoe-Selo station, in St. Petersburg. It is said that, 
despite his advanced age (he is over seventy), the pro- 
curator’s nerves were unshaken by the incident. It is 
the fifth time that he has escaped from bullets and 
bombs. 

















M PORIEDONOSTSEFF, 
The most hated man in Russia, 
upon whose lite an attempt 
was recently made, 
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jt REQUIRES a rare degree of moral courage, as 

well as a determined spirit, for a woman to do 
what was done by a Boston girl the other day in re- 
nouncing the faith of her parents and ancestors in 
order that she might wed the man of her choice. The 
woman was Agnes Boyle O’Reilly, daughter of John 
Boyle O’ Reilly, the well-known Irish poet, author, and 
editor, and the man of her choice was Professor Wil- 
liam E. Hocking, of Phillips Andover Academy. Miss 
O’Reilly was herself a Roman Catholic, but there were 
things in the ritual that she could not be reconciled to, 
and when the time of marriage drew near she went to 
Archbishop Williams and explained why she did not 
believe in all of the Roman Catholic faith. The arch- 
bishop told her that unless she would sign a document 
stating that she would bring up her children in his 
church he would not permit a clergyman to perform 
her marriage ceremony. Miss O’Reilly refused to 
sign and left the Roman Church, 


WHILE IT is not surprising that many of the white 

citizens of Indian Territory should feel irritat- 
ed over the anoma- 
lous conditions as to 
taxation and other 
matters in which the 
present laws of the 
Territory have placed 
them, they went 
clearly beyond the 
bounds of propriety 
and common sense 
when they attempted 
to express their dis- 
satisfaction, as they 
did recently, over 
certain rulings of 
Secretary Hitchcock 
by half-masting the 
American flag. That 
they did not actually 
commit this act of dis- 
loyalty was due to the 
promptness of Judge 
Raymond, chief jus- 
tice.of the Territory, 
who issued an order 
forbidding it to be 
done. The particular occasion for this attempted 
action on the part of the white citizens was a ruling of 
Secretary Hitchcock sustaining the authorities of the 
Creek tribe of Indians in imposing a tax upon store- 
keepers doing business within their boundaries. This 
tax law was enacted by a tribal council many years 
ago, and has been regarded as onerous and unjust by 
the white settlers and merchants, who now outnumber 
the Indians five to one. But the Federal government 
has deemed it wise to recognize these old tribal ordi- 
nances until the Indians are brought under Statehood 
laws, as they probably will be in the immediate future. 
Under the circumstances the lowering of the flag 
would have been a gratuitous insult to Secretary 
Hitchcock, who was only doing his bounden duty, and 
the action of Judge Raymond was as timely as it was 
commendable. 

















CHIEF JUSTICE RAYMOND, 


Who torbade the half-masting of the 
American flag in Indian ‘Territory. 
Clinedinst. 
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HILE THE public career of M. Serge de Witte, 
Russia’s greatest statesman and her chief pleni- 
potentiary in the peace negotiations lately begun at 
the Portsmouth navy yard, has been widely commented 
on in the press, but little has been said of his private 
and domestic life. In selecting a wife M. de Witte ap- 
pears to have been more independent than politic, for 
he chose a woman of a race which has been treated 
with intolerance and persecution in Russia. The 
Countess de Witte is a Jewess, who was formerly the 
spouse of an official subordinate of the man whose 
name she now bears. She secured a divorce from her 
first husband, but is happy in her second marriage, 
and she and M. de Witte are a devoted couple. Al- 
though the countess is a clever woman, the race prej- 
udice against her and the circumstances under which 
the two were united have no doubt been a somewhat 
serious handicap to M. de Witte’s advancement. Not- 
withstanding the high positions he has held, his wife 
has not been received at court, and the leading society 
women of St. Petersburg have ignored her. Another 
member of the family, is a daughter, who is idolized 
by her father, and who has been his comrade and con- 
fidante. She married a scion of the famous house of 
Narishkine, which has furnished several Czarinas to 
the empire, one of these being no less a personage 
than the mother of Peter the Great. 
a 

“THE HEARTY felicitations of a host of his fellow- 

citizens were received by the Hon. Thomas C. 
Platt, New York’s 
distinguished and 
venerable senior 
Senator, on the re- 
cent occasion of his 
seventy-second birth- 
day. It is a genuine 
pleasure to record the 
fact that, despite the 
age which he has thus 
attained, Senator 
Platt is still hale and 
vigorous and appar- 
ently good for many 
more years of suc- 
cessful political lead- 
ership. It is but just 
to add here, also, that 
in all the long, bitter, 
and relentless war- 
fare that has been 
waged against him by 
his political enemies, ; 
no one has ever ven- N°) oe Tete ad his seventy 
tured to charge Sen- second birthday 
ator Platt with 
‘* working for his pocket.’’ In all his long and event- 
ful public career, during which a vast amount of 
funds, public and political, has been under his control, 
no suspicion of ‘‘ graft ’’ has ever attached to his name, 
and not a penny has ever been wrongfully diverted to 
his personal use. It is well to bear this in mind just 
at present, when so many men in equally high places 
are under the shadow of doubt and distrust, 

















HON. THOMAS C, PLATT, 


nator, who 
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THE NAVY YARD VIEWED FROM THE PORTSMOUTH SIDE 


NEW GENERAL STOREHOUSE (X) IN WHICH THE ENVOYS ARE HOLDING THEIR SESSIONS. 





























JUTARO KOMURA, JAPAN'S CHIEF PEACE PLENIPOTENTIARY (SITTING), IN J. J. HILL'S F. W. 
PRIVATE CAR ON THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD, 
Shepard, 


REAR-ADMIRAL MEAD, COMMANDANT OF THE PORTS- 
MOUTH NAVY YARD, WHO RECEIVED THE PEACE 
ENVOYS AT THE YARD WITH HONORS, 


HARTFORD, EDITOR OF THE PORTSMOUTH 
“ DAILY CHRONICLE,” AND PROMINENT IN THE 
RECEPTION OF THE ENVOYS. 


Paik Studio, 
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CHIEF JAPANESE PLENIPOTENTIARY, JUTARO KOMURA (X), AND HIS SUITE, AND THE SUPERB 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD TRAIN ON WHICH THEY CROSSED THE CONTINENT 
FROM SEATTLE, WASH.——Shepard, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILROAD'S COMMODIOUS STEAMSHIP “*MINNESOTA,” WHICH BROUGHT 
JUTARO KOMURA AND HIS SUITE FROM JAPAN TO SEATTLE. 
Winternitz. 
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THE ROCKINGHAM, AT PORTSMOUTH, IN WHOSE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AT PORTSMOUTH, IN WHICH GOVERNOR MC LANE GOVERNOR JOHN MCLANE, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
COLONIAL DINING-ROOM, WHERE WASHINGTON WELCOMED THE ENVOYS ON BEHALF WHO FORMALLY INVITED THE ENVOYS 
DINED, THE PEACE TREATY MaY BE SIGNED. OF THE STATE. TO PORTSMOUTH.— Kimball. 




















HOTEL WENTWORTH, NEWCASTLE, N. H., A FEW MILES FROM PORTSMOUTH, WHERE THE PEACE ENVOYS ARE QUARTERED.—BKoston Photo News Company. 


TRYING TO END THE GREATEST WAR OF MODERN TIMES. 


PERSONS AND PLACES PROMINENTLY CONNECTED WITH THE HISTORIC MEETING OF THE RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
PEACE ENVOYS AT THE PORTSMOUTH NAVY YARD 
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GREWSOME SCENE IN AN UNDERTAKER'’S ESTABLISHMENT—LAID-OUT BODIES OF MEN WHO OFFICERS IN CONFERENCE OVER THE DISASTER. 
WERE SCALDED TO DEATH BY ESCAPING STEAM. 1. Commander Lucien Young, captain of the Bennington. 2. Capt. Scott, commanding Fort Rosecrans. 
Goodman. 3- Capt. Rolfe, U.S. N. 4. Capt. Drake, U.S. N. 5. Surgeon Peck, ot the Bennington.—Kafert. 























BODIES OF VICTIMS LYING ON THE FLOOR OF THE MORGUE, 


CREW OF THE GUN-BOAT “‘ BENNINGTON,” OF WHOM MORE THAN SIXTY WERE KILLED AND NEARLY FIFTY 
Copyright by J. L. Launderville, 


WOUNDED BY THE BURSTING OF THE VESSEL'S BOILERS.— Pomeroy. 
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PORT SIDE OF THE “ BENNINGTON,” LOOKING AFT FROM THE FUNNEL, SHOWING SCORCHED DECK, BLACKENED 
BOAT-COVERS, ETC., AND LONG TIPE FROM LIGHTER TO SHIP USED IN PUMPING 
OUT THE GUN-BOAT’S HOLD.— (ioodman. 


BURIAL OF FORTY-NINE OF THE VICTIMS OF THE EXPLOSION IN A HUGE TRENCH 
IN THE MILITARY CEMETERY ON THE PROMONTORY OF LOMA, 
Rafert 


OUR NAVY’S WORST DISASTER SINCE THE SINKING OF THE “ MAINE.” 


ILL-FATED VICTIMS OF THE BOILER EXPLOSION ON THE GUN-BOAT « BENNINGTON,”’ A’ SAN DIEGO, CAL., AND THE 
BURIAL OF MANY DEAD IN ONE BIG GRAVE, 
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6 [_IFE-SAVING is not nearly so dangerous as it is 

generally supposed to be,’’ said James Donelly, 
who for ten years has been life-saver at Manhattan 
Beach, and is credited with numberless brave acts, of 
which he maintains a modest ignorance when ques- 
tioned about them. ‘‘ At least, like anything else, it’s 
not dangerous when you know how. But life-saving has 
been dwelt upon and exaggerated by the inexperienced 
until nowadays the average person is afraid to try, 
and very few really understand what measures shouid 
be taken, to rescue a person who has been taken with 
cramp or is caught with the tide. We have here an 
average attendance of from two to three thousand 
bathers daily, and this number reaches well into the 
tens on Saturday and Sunday, and yet during the his- 
tory of the beach we have never had a real case of 
drowning from our shore. Yes; we have had some 
disappearances, but the supposed victims have gener- 
ally been found very much alive by the life-insurance 
sleuths whom they tried to fool, and we have rescued 
hundreds and towed in a few that have drifted in from 
near-by resorts ; but when they go out from our place 
we keep pretty close watch on them, and I can tell 
you we are proud of our clean record.’’ 

‘* Jim has had some pretty strenuous days, though, 
remarked Elwood Hunt, superintendent of the baths, 
and with an eighteen-year knowledge of the little 
stretch of beach where more prominent people have 
enjoyed the surf than at any other place on the At- 
lantic coast except Newport. ‘* And the little hospital 
is pretty busy at times with bathers who have swal- 
lowed too much salt water ; and Dr. James Thompson, 
who is in charge, has had strenuous days, too, but on 
the whole we are phenomenally fortunate.’’ 

There are three life-savers at Manhattan Beach. 
The chief, James Donelly, and his two assistants, who 
this season are Princeton boys, David Hooker and 
Adolf Prager. They each have ideas about saving 
tives, and here is some of the combined wisdom dis- 
pensed by the trio as they drifted about in the life- 
boat, ready any second to respond to a call for help. 

‘*For one thing I would like to say, and to see in 
print, in direct contradiction of general opinion and 
numerous statements, that I’ve never known a drown- 
ing case where you couldn’t talk a man or woman into 
being sensible and ready to take advice,’’ said the 
chief. ‘‘It’s all bosh about their being crazy and 
grabbing wildly at one. I’ve rescued hundreds, and 
never found one case out of the number where a few 
soothing words wouldn’t quiet them down and cause 
them to do pretty much as you say. This talk about 
hitting a man in the face to make him insensible when 
he’s drowning is foolish. I have never heard of a 
first-class life-saver who employed any harsh methods 
atall. Terrifying accounts appear in the daily papers 
from time to time of the desperate attempts that cer- 
tain persons have made to save some one. And these 
descriptions of the terrible battles in the water be- 
tween the rescued and the rescuer so work upon the 
mind of the average bather that when he is confronted 
with an opportunity to give assistance to a person who 
needs a little help, he is afraid to go near him. 

**T regret to say that were it not for the professional 
life-savers many persons would be drowned almost 
within arm’s-reach of a hundred or more bathers, any 
one of whom could save them. I have often seen a 
man in trouble in the water and calling for help, sur- 
rounded by a ring of bathers, all afraid to go to his 
rescue because of the popular belief that when a 
drowning person once gets a hold on one it is impos- 
sible to get rid of him, and both will go down to- 
gether. Getting rid of him is really the easiest part 
of it; for the only thing to do, when the person you 
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Life-saving at a Famous 
Summer Resort 


By Harriet Quimby 
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are trying to save fastens his arms around you, is to 
dive, and he will let go in short order, and then you 
have a chance to get him around the neck and tow 
him to shore. You would be surprised to see how 
little a full-grown man will weigh when in the water. 
One can easily support a three-hundred pounder with 
one hand, unless he is threshing about. 

“* Most of the people who get into trouble here are 
those who are caught with the tide, or who go too far 
out and become exhausted—then they are frightened 
and begin to sink. Lack of confidence is the most 
dangerous thing in the world, both in and out of the 
water. In saving a person the one thing to keep in 
mind is to lift the head out of the water. There are 
various ways of doing this successfully. Some think to 
grab one by the hair is the best way, but it isn’t, be- 
cause if the bather isa woman she will swallow gallons 
of water while being towed to shore by the hair, and if 
a man is not bald-headed, his hair is too short to catch 
and hold him up with. The best way is to reach the 
drowning person from the back if possible, either by 
making a short circle or by diving ; then throw your 
arm round his neck and force the chin back, the 
grasp very much resembling the half Nelson of a 
wrestler. This leaves the body floating out at full 
length just beneath the surface, and gives the rescuer 
a chance‘to use his free arm and legs for swimming.’’ 

** But one of the oddest experiences of a life-saver 
was told me by Captain Tom Riley, the life-saver at 
Coney Island,’’ continued Mr. Donelly. ‘‘ This is the 
way he told it: ‘I had a queer bit of humanity down 
here the other day, Jim ; a reporter she was from one 
of the big dailies up in the city, and I tell you she 
was the gamest little woman that ever put foot in the 
sea. She told me that she wanted to experience the 
sensation of drowning so she could write about it, and 
she assured me she wasn’t joking. I told her what 
she would have to do, and she said all right and seemed 
tickled to death with the chance. Out she went on 
the big pier, and I followed along in a boat with the 
sketch artist ready to get her picture when she was 
getting sensations. Oh, these papers are great edu- 
cators! She couldn’t swim a stroke, remember, yet 
when we reached a point where the water was about 
twenty feet or so, I yelled to her that if she still had 
the notion, this was as good a jumping-off place as 
any. Off she jumped in a jiff and began to get the 
much desired sensations. I have a great respect for 
that little woman, for she never uttered a word, 
although she sputtered and floundered about, giving 
the artist plenty of realistic poses; then down she 
went again, coming to the surface as limp as a rag and 
about as colorless. I let her go down the third time, 
despite the artist, who was thoroughly scared and had 
stopped sketching to rail at me for not saving her. I 
dove down and got her and towed her to shore, where 
she was about twenty minutes coming to. But she 
got her story, although I doubt if the check for it re- 
paid her for the discomfort she had in getting it.’ ’”’ 

““There are plenty of swimmers at Manhattan 
Beach,’’ said Mr. Donelly, ‘‘who think nothing of a 
two-mile swim. We have a Dr. William Lewis, of 
New York, who is an inveterate swimmer, and he 
often goes out of sight, staying in hours atatime. One 
day when he was ’way out a telegram came ‘for him 
marked important. We went out for him in a boat, 
and he was the maddest man on the beach when he 
discovered that we had a message for him. ‘Can’t 
get away from trouble and work even two miles from 
shore in a bathing suit,’ he said, as he started off at a 
swift clip for the bath-house. Yes; we often have 
to deliver telegrams to swimmers who are ’way out in 
the water, or on the raft. The next thing Manhattan 





Beach ’1l have will be a stock-ticker in the surf, so the 
big Wall Streeters who come here can keep track of 
cotton and ice, and still enjoy some of the pleasures 
of less busy men.’’ 

To resuscitate a person from partial drowning the 
various life-savers employ different methods to bring 
about the same result, but a few rules observed by all 
are as follows: First of all it is important that the air 
passages should be cleared of water. To do this, lay 
the patient face downward over a barrel, a coat rolled 
up, or anything which will keep the body a few inches 
from the ground. After this, means should be 
taken to induce respiration. Lay the patient on his 
back, place the rolled-up coat or a blanket under his 
shoulders, and let the head drop backward. If the 
person is unconscious the tongue will have fallen back, 
and is very apt to choke the patient when respiration 
is resumed. To prevent this, the tongue should be 
pulled forward and secured by a handkerchief, leaving 
the throat clear. Kneel at the head, grasp the arms 
just below the elbows, draw the arms outward then 
upward to the sides of the head. This will expand the 
chest. Bring the arms down along the sides in front 
of the chest, and press inward on the chest. This will 
drive the air out of the lungs. These movements 
should be alternated about sixteen times a minute. A 
brisk rubbing of the arms, legs, and body, taking care 
to rub toward the heart, and, if possible, the applica- 
tion of ammonia, or salts to the nostrils, together with 
the movement of the arms, will, when continued for 
an hour or more sometimes revive a person where all 
hope of life had been given up. When breathing is 
restored, hot-water bags, or bottles filled with hot 
water, should be placed around the patient, stimulants 
in small quantity given, followed in a short time by 
some light nourishment. 

An interesting feature of the bathing beach in early 
morning is the combing of the sands, or raking the 
beach for the accumulated shells and rubbish brought 
in by the tide during the night. In the “‘ rake off,’’ 
as one youth humorously termed it, valuables worn 
and lost by the bathers are often found, such as 
bracelets, chains, etc. It is astonishing how many 
persons—and they are not all women either—per- 
sist in wearing rings, ear-rings, and bracelets into the 
water. Any number of bathers may be seen wearing 
eyeglasses. Even more than those in the water, the 
summerites who visit the bathing beath to lounge 
about in the sand and enjoy the sun, lose things. 
Almost everything, from pocket-books to jeweled 
garters, is found and posted up on the beach bulletin, 
which is always well filled with items during the sum- 
mer. Rings seem to be the articles most frequently 
lost, for they are advertised in countless numbers and 
ranging in price all the way from twenty-five to five 
hundred dollars. 
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For Baby Rashes, 
ITCHINGS AND CHAFINGS, CUTICURA SOAP AND CUTI- 
CURA OINTMENT ARE WorTH THEIR WEIGHT 
IN GOLD. 

THE suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless 
curatives for the skin and blood. Infantile and birth 
humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eezemas, rashes, chaf- 
ings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin 
and scalp humors, with loss of hair, of infancy and 
childhood, are speedily, permanently and economically 
cured when all other remedies suitable for children, 
and even the best physicians, fail. 


























CHIEF DONELLY AND HIS ASSISTANT RESCUING A BATHER WHO WAS CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 


LIFE-SAVING CREW, AT MANHATTAN BEACH, WITH A RESCUED MAN ON A STRETCHER. 
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LIFE-LINE ARRANGED IN A BOX, AS IT APPEARS 
WHEN ATTACHED TO THE GUN, 
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CREW OF LIFE-SAVERS FETCHING TO LAND IN THEIL BJAT A RESCUED DROWNING MAN, 


HUMANE AND NOBLE WORK OF THE LIFE-SAVING CREWS. 
APPARATUS AND METHODS EMPLOYED ALONG OUR SEACOASTS IN RESCUING SHIPWRECKED 
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SAILORS. —Photog aphs by 7. Gs Muller ° 
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FTER ALL that has been spoken and written dur- 
ing the past few years on the prevention and cure 
of consumption, an amazing amount of ignorance still 
exists among otherwise intelligent people in regard to 
the nature of the ‘‘great white plague,’’ and the 
simple means which may be employed to check, if not 
wholly stop, its devastating course. The writer of these 
lines has had three years’ experience in struggling 
with the disease, with exceptional opportunities for 
learning and knowing in a practical way of the various 
lines of treatment now devised for its prevention and 
cure, including, finally, a sojourn of some months in one 
of the best-known sanatoriums devoted to this pur- 
pose. He is now restored to health, and, though a lay- 
man, feels impelled to give a bit of advice, based on 
his personal experience, to others who may fall under 
the shadow of this dread malady. 

The first and most important step in the general 
treatment of tuberculosis is an early recognition of its 
presence, followed by prompt application of the right 
methods of cure. The popular and widespread idea of 
a consumptive patient applies, in fact, toa person who 
is in the advanced, if not in the last and hopeless, stage 
of the disease. Unless the victim has become ema- 
ciated to a pitiful degree, with such symptoms as a 
persistent and distressing cough, hectic cheeks, night 
sweats, and high temperature, he is not thought to be 
a consumptive in the popular conception of the word 

one whose condition calls for, and justifies, radical 
measures. But tuberculosis, a term now more fre- 
quentas applied to this disease,may have a strong grip 
upon a person long before it has manifested itself in 
such symptoms as those just mentioned, and it is in 
this earlier period, easily and unmistakably discover- 
able by any regular physician, that remedial measures 
should be applied. Thus taken, the disease is undoubt- 
edly curable in the great majority of cases. 

The thing to do, therefore, is not to wait until 
emaciation, night sweats, and high fever have set in, 
but to go, as soon as a reasonable suspicion exists 
(aroused, perhaps, by a persistent cough) that the 
malady has begun its work, to a physician competent 
to examine and discover from an examination of the 
sputum, and in other ways, whether the suspicion is 
founded in fact. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
securing this early recognition of the disease, which 
may appear while the afflicted person has yet many of 
the outward appearances of robust health. Delay of 
a few weeks, or even of a few days in some cases, may 
mean all the difference between early and complete 
recovery and a long, hopeless fight against the enemy. 
Be wise in time. The methods of examination to 
determine the presence of tubercle bacilli are now so 
common and within the reach of all physicians, that no 
difficulty need be experienced in arriving at a positive 
and unmistakable conclusion in regard to the matter. 

The presence of the disease being established, the 
next thing is totake prompt advantage of the cura- 
tive methods which modern medical science, investi- 
gation, and practice have proved to be efficacious. 
While not encroaching here with advice into a field 
which properly belongs to the medical profession, a 
layman who has been through the process and knows 
its benefits may properly give a few hints and sug- 
gestions which will be useful for the guidance of 
others aiflicted as he has been. The three chief fac- 
tors in the cure of tuberculosis now recommended and 


Advice from a Layman to Laymen on the Treatment of Consumption 
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relied upon by regular practitioners the world over 
are these: Fresh air, plenty of nutritious food, and 
freedom, as far as possible, from exhausting effort 
either in work or exercise. Except in certain phases 
or complications of the disease no medicines are 
given. 

And of the three factors mentioned, the most impor- 
tant is the open, fresh air. In former days the con- 
sumptive patient was kept confined in a room carefully 
protected from the outside air, especially at night and 
in cold weather. Now the practice is the reverse of 
this. Investigation and practice have proved beyond 
a doubt that life in the open air, day and night, the 
year around, in all temperatures, has a more certain 
effect in overcoming tubercular symptoms than any 
other one agency. The reasons of this are simple and 
obvious, even to a layman, but they cannot be reviewed 
here. High feeding with wholesome and nutritious 
food, such as milk and eggs, is, perhaps, the second 
factor of importance. The patient should force him- 
self to eat heartily of such food, even though his ap- 
petite at times does not demand it. The waste of 
tissue in tuberculosis is very great, and fresh air in 
the lungs and plenty of digestible food help to offset 
and overcome this waste. In the third place, it is 
highly important that the strength and vitality stored 
up by good food and an outdoor life should not be dis- 
sipated by worry, work, or too much exercise for the 
sake of exercise. The patient needs all the vitality 
he can summon to his aid to overcome the inroads of 
the disease. He should be as careful as possible not 
to expend it needlessly in other directions. 

The great advantage of these curative agencies of 
which we have spoken is that they are simple, cheap, 
and easily accessible to most people. There is no 
mystery about them and they are not patented. To 
apply them and receive their benefits, it is necessary 
only for the sufferer to act with promptness, persist- 
ence, a resolute will, and according to a systematic 
plan. Where these elements are lacking in the treat- 
ment, the most expert physician can do but little ; the 
patient must necessarily act largely for himself if he 
would be cured. As a leading authority on this dis- 
ease once remarked to me, “‘ Unless a ‘patient has 
brains, and uses them, there is little hope for him. 
Force of character and strength of will, conjoined 
with the exercise of common sense, are essential fac- 
tors in every case.’’ The treatment should be fol- 
lowed, of course, under the guidance of a physician, 
and preferably of one who has made a specialty of 
tubercular diseases. 

The probabilities for an early and permanent re- 
covery from tuberculosis will be greatly enhanced if 
the patient will put himself as soon as possible under 
the treatment of one of the regular sanatoriums main- 
tained for this purpose. Among the chief advantages 
of such treatment are the constant care and oversight 
of experts in the disease and the systematic and con- 
tinuous application of the curative agencies of fresh 
air, good food, etc., under conditions most likely to 
effect the desired results. Pure air, nutritious food, 
and freedom from overwork may often be found at 
home ; but human nature is such that these things 
are rarely sought and applied with as much vigor, 
system, and perseverance as they should be, and as 
they are applied under the rules and regulations of a 
good sanatorium. 





Many people have a prejudice against sanatoriums, 
these institutions being associated in their minds with 
almshouses and insane-asylums. Such prejudices are 
utterly unfounded ; nothing could be further from the 
truth. Sanatoriums for the treatment of tuberculosis 
are not unlike high-class country hotels in many re- 
spects, with the difference that they are run under 
the direction of medical experts, with all the facilities 
and appliances essential for the treatment of disease. 
Beyond the observance of certain rules and regula- 
tions, obviously essential to the ends in view, life in 
these institutions is quite as free and open as it would 
be at home. The mental attitude of the patient being 
regarded as a matter of prime importance, everything 
possible is provided that is conducive to a spirit of 
hopefulness, contentment, and good cheer, to the up- 
lift of mind and soul. It is to this end that most of 
these sanatoriums are located amid beautiful and in- 
spiring natural surroundings, and provided with facili- 
ties for amusement, light recreation in many forms, 
abundance of good reading, and opportunities for con- 
genial social intercourse. So far from being abodes 
of gloom and depression, as many people imagine, 
these institutions are, in fact, as full of light, cheer- 
iness, and pleasant companionship as the best regu- 
lated homes. The best of them are not founded or 
maintained in a mercenary spirit, nor for money mak- 
ing. Where they are not on a charity foundation 
they are genuinely philanthropic in their aims. The 
person who can avail himself of the privileges of one 
of these sanatoriums has reason for thankfulness and 
gratitude. The writer only regrets, in his own case, 
that he did not enter a sanatorium much sooner than 
he did. Had he done so, he might have been spared 
a year or two of anxiety, suffering, and loss. 

Wherever the circumstances are such as to render 
sanatorium treatment or any expert oversight impos- 
sible or impracticable, the patient may do much for 
himself if he will apply the remedial agents we have 
mentioned—living outdoors as much as possible day 
and night, in city or country ; sleeping on a fire-escape 
if need be; eating heartily of the most digestible food 
obtainable, and saving up every possible ounce of 
energy to repair the waste of the body. There is 
hope for him if he does this and nothing more. 

In conclusion the writer would say that in order to 
give added weight and practical value to the sugges- 
tions made in this paper, it has been submitted in 
manuscript form to Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, founder 
and director of the sanatorium at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
Dr. Herbert M. King, chief medical director of the 
Loomis Sanatorium at Liberty, N. Y., and Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs, the well-known bacteriologist and general 
medical officer of the department of health, New York 
City, three of the best and foremost living authorities 
on tuberculosis, and it has received their hearty and 
unqualified indorsement. ONE WHO SUFFERED. 


My New Stomach 


PHILOSOPHY proves a cure for stomach troubles, mal- 
nutrition, headaches, and neurasthenia. Booklet on 
request by mail or at office, Dr. A. H. Swinburne, 
the stomach specialist, with permanent location at 
25 West 36th Street, Suite L, New York City. 
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GALLATIN STREET (“DEATH ALLEY” IN THE MAFIA DAYs), 
NOW THE CENTRE OF INFECTION, WITH OVER FIFTY 
NEW CASES DAILY. 


THE DREAD YELLOW FEVER 


SCREENED AMBULANCE WHICH HAS JUST BROUGHT A 
PATIENT FOR ISOLATION IN AN EMERGENCY 
HOSPITAL. 


FRENCH MARKET, LOOKING DOWN ST. ANN STREET TOWARD 
THE CENTRE OF INFECTION IN THE 
ITALIAN DISTRICT. 


AGAIN AFFLICTS NEW ORLEANS. 


GLIMPSES OF THE INFECTED DISTRICT IN THE CRESCENT CITY, WHERE HUNDREDS HAVE BEEN STRICKEN WITH THE PLAGUE, AND NEARLY A HUNDRED VICTIMS HAVE DIED. 


Photographs by J. E. Edmonds. 
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THE MOST POPULAR WAR PHOTOGRAPH IN JAPAN. 


JAPAN’S NEW CROP OF SOLDIERS—A GROUP PICTURE COMPRISING ACTUAI, PORTRAITS OF HUNDREDs OF BABY BOYS 
IN THE LAND OF THE MIKADO. 














HARITY in 
any form 
is a grand 
thing, but the 
charity which 
brings sunshine 
and happiness 
into the lives 
of the aged 
poor, and which 
during the 
heated term 
snatches the 
frail young 
mother and her baby away from the narrow, crowded 
streets of agreat city to give them healthful recreation 
in the pure country air, is the grandest of all. In the 
city of Baltimore there is a band of good people known 
as the ‘‘ Free Summer Excursion Society,’’ who are 
doing just this sort of work. Quietly and without any 
ostentation these men and women go through the nar- 
row streets and seek out the old people to whom life 
offers few joys, and the mother and children who, for 
lack of funds, are unable to escape the stuffiness of the 
city even fora day. During the summer the society 
sends out ten excursions of 1,500 persons each. Seven 
of the trips are made for the white people, and as the 
colored population of the city numbers more than 80,- 
000, three are given over to that race. 

The excursionists are treated exactly the same in 
every way. The city is divided into forty districts, and 
a lady is put in charge of each. She personally sees 
every one to whom a ticket is issued, and writes the 
name, age, and address, together with her own, on 
the back of the ticket. Attached to each end there is 
a coupon —one for the morning and one for the even- 
ing meal-—and if the beneficiary lives any distance 
from the wharf she is given a street-car ticket. A 
milk coupon is added for those having young chil- 
dren, and about sixty gallons of milk are consumed on 
each excursion. Heretofore, by special act of the city 
council, the big, flat-bottomed boat, /. C. Latrobe, has 
been used, but this year it was not put in commis- 
sion and the society, at the expense of $2,000, secured 
the Annapolis for each excursion. A well-known ice 
company donates 2,000 pounds of ice for use on each 
trip, and a local merchant sends fifteen pounds of tea. 
The other expenses are met by contributions from pri- 
vate citizens. The boat leaves at 8:30 A. M. and returns 
to the city about six o’clock in the evening. This is 
done in order that the women may cook breakfast for 
their husbands and return in time to prepare the even- 
ing meal. 
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RALTIMORE ENTERTAINS 15,000 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


The day is spent at a beautiful spot on Bear Creek, 
about fifteen miles from Baltimore, known as Chester- 
wood. The little park was presented to the society by 
a gentleman whose son was drowned near that spot 
several years ago. He gave it as a memorial to the boy, 
and stipulated that it should be used for free excursions 
only. Few memorials have brought more pleasure 
into the lives of the Monumental City’s indigent resi- 
dents. The grounds are ideal, with plenty of shade 
from the towering oaks and always a refreshing 
breeze from the water. There are swings for the 
children and bath-houses for all. Several physicians 
volunteer their services and have a medical tent. 
Here the guests are treated free of charge, and at- 
tended at their homes until fully restored to health. 
A committee of ladies go down to Chesterwood and 
prepare the meals, making about 5,000 sandwiches. 
Six hundred pounds of ham are sent to the grounds on 
the previous day. This is boiled and sliced. Young 
men volunteer their services, and slice 800 loaves of 
bread, and these ladies, most of them the wives of 
Baltimore’s prominent citizens, spread the sandwiches 
and pack them in baskets. They are carried to dif- 
ferent parts of the ground where another set of ladies 
distribute them. 

- 

Some idea of the cost of this splendid charity may 
be obtained when it is learned that the guests con- 
sume on each excursion day the following articles be- 
sides the milk: Ham, bread, tea, and ice, before 
named, 125 pounds of butter, 1,200 large pound-cakes, 
fifty pounds of coffee, and 100 pounds of sugar. Just 
how far-reaching in doing good these excursions are 
may be seen by the number of destitute families re- 
lieved by the ladies of the district committee finding 
out their home conditions. Babies have been found 
sick, weak from lack of proper nourishment, and with- 
out medical aid. They have been given district nurs- 
ing, and many of them now play around Chesterwood, 
happy, healthy boys and girls. Old people who are 
unable to walk are brought down in invalid chairs, and 
the gratitude of these, almost in the shadow of the 
grave, is pathetic in the extreme. Then there is @l- 
ways the poor consumptive, who clings to life with 
all the tenacity which belongs to the dread disease, 
and who hopes each day to be better.. Is there any- 
thing in the world so inexpressibly sad as the life of 
the consumptive without money or home ? 

These excursions have their bright side, too. The 
children fish, swim, and paddle in the water to their 
hearts’ content, carefully watched over by some mem- 
ber of the society. In the afternoon the older people 
join them in games, and just before the boat leaves 
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there is a grand 
chorus of ** My 
country, ’tis of 
thee.’” When 
the colored ex- 
cursionists 
come down the 
children at 
once rush for 
the swings, 
while the older 
ones’ hold 
camp - meeting 
services and 
sing the good, old-fashioned hymns of our fathers as 
only a Southern negro can. The experience meeting 
is unique, and when religious fervor runs high the vis- 
itor is in danger of being embraced. Babies are bap- 
tized who rejoice in the most fancy names, and one 
recently christened will go through the world bearing 
the name of Gladys Eleanor Lucile, while another will 
be called Edna Orphelia Marie. 

There is always a large number of old colored people 
on hand, and very few of them have any idea of their real 
ages, and, unlike most womenkind, the women either 
make themselves out much older than they really are, 
or get things terribly mixed. One of the ladies who 
works a district tells of a humorous experience which 
she had in reference to ages. One day she saw two 
colored women sitting in a doorway. Both were gray- 
haired and delicate, and after a little talk she decided 
that they should go with the excursionists the next 
day. ‘‘How old are you?’’ she inquired of the 
mother. ‘‘Oh! I’se born befo’ de war,’’ she an- 
swered ; “‘I’se forty-eight.’’ The lady hesitated be- 
fore writing on the ticket. ‘‘ And your daughter, how 
old is she?’’ ‘‘ Law, honey,’’ came back the answer, 
*“ she’s sixty-two.’’ Although the lady explained that 
it could not be, the old woman still insists that she was 
** born befo’ de war,’’ and knows her age. 

The colored excursionists prepare for days before, 
and come down living samples of their ability to do 
laundry work. An extra dress is usually brought for 
the baby, and joy reigns supreme throughout the day. 
Few visitors are invited, because each one prevents 
some poor woman or child from making the trip. The 
law in Maryland is very stringent as to the overcrowd- 
ing of boats, and Collector Stone always has a custom- 
house officer on hand to see that the law is not vio- 
lated. ‘‘It is a wonderful work,’’ said a philanthro- 
pist from St. Paul, Minn., who was a visitor the other 
day, ‘‘and worthy to be copied by every city in this 
broad land.’’ 





SS — 


Selling Liquor in New York. 


. VER SINCE the Raines excise law was passed in 
New York State, transferring the licensing power 
from the local excise boards to a State department, 
the impression has prevailed in many quarters that 
the responsibility for the enforcement of all laws reg- 
ulating the liquor traffic also rested with the Albany 
officials and not with the local authorities. One un- 
happy result of this impression in many communities 
has been an increase of the crimes and disorders of 
which the liquor-shops are always and everywhere the 
most fruitful source. This has been specially the 
case in localities where the local peace officers are in 
sympathy with the liquor element, and are only too 
glad for a pretext to overlook saloon lawlessness 
and to shift the responsibility for law enforcement 
somewhere else. The sheriff of Rockland County 
seems to have been an official of this class, and we 
are pleased to note that Governor Higgins has found 
occasion to read to this sheriff a sharp lesson on his 
duties and obligations in this direction—a lesson 
which, it may be hoped, other sheriffs and police offi- 
cers will take to heart. 

The occasion for the lesson occurred when, a com- 
plaint being made to Governor Higgins that the ex- 
cise laws were being flagrantly violated in Rockland 
County, with no interference from the sheriff, that 
official, replying to a request for information, said 
that he supposed that it was the duty of the State 
excise department to enforce such laws.- To this the 
Governor made prompt response in a letter in which 
he said: ‘*‘ You are the chief executive officer in your 
county, and as such are responsible for the proper en- 
forcement of the law. It is your duty to prevent vio- 
lations of the liquor-tax law, as it is your duty to pre- 
vent any breach of the peace or other act of disorder 
in your county. The existence of a State excise de- 
partment in no way lessens your responsibility in this 
regard.’’ This is so plain and so much to the point 
that no ‘‘ wayfaring man,’’ even though he be a 
sheriff, can fail to understand its meaning. We hope 
the word will be passed along to all the sheriffs in the 
State. 

” * 


Remarkable Religious Toleration. 


MASSACH USETTS’S present spirit of toleration in 

religion is very different from what it was when 
Roger Williams was exiled to Rhode Island. A few 
weeks ago a Congregational church edifice and con- 
gregation passed formally into the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church without friction or feeling between the 


denomination which lost and the one which gained by 
the transfer. No later than a generation ago this in- 
cident would have caused feeling. It is now announced 
that one hundred Roman Catholics in Michaug, Mass., 
emigrants from Canada or their descendants, have, 
with their French priest, gone over to the Baptist 
denomination, stopping for a time on the way-station 
of the old Catholic church. Only in a republic like 
ours, or such as France bids fair to be within a few 
months, where church and state are separate and all 
sects are the same before the law and without any 
external or civic prestige, could such transference of 
allegiance by bodies of believers go on without excit- 
ing considerably more surprise and contentious talk 
than will follow here. It would be foolish to assume 
that in these cases there had been no severing of ties 
of kinship or friendship or that the adjustment had 
been entirely easy ; but it is at a minimum compared 
with what it would have been in Russia, Spain, or 
Germany. 


* a 
A Lyric of Action. 


N THE struggle lies the glory, 
In the bearing of the burden 
Up the pathless promontory 
Lie tne glory and the guerdon ; 
In the rigor and the riot, 
With exultant action teeming ; 
Not in sitting snug and quiet, 
Wasting days in wanton dreaming. 
For the glory’s in the striving, and the guerdon’s in the fight, 
And the victory to the valiant who is gloved and shod with might! 


’ IS IN battling toward the summit 
Life achieves its best endeavor. 
+» Is there hardship ?—overcome it! 
Drop the plummet, lift the lever; 
Chain the sea and sun and planet: 
Conquer nature, sullen, sodden ; 
Mine the gold and carve the granite; 
Pierce with paths the wilds untrodden. 
For the glory’s in the gaining, and the guerdon’s in the strife, 
And the joy of doing something is the robe and crown of life! 


HEN with dolce far niente 
Let’s have done—but let’s be doing ! 
There is waiting work a plenty; 
There are spheres for our subduing ; 
There are virgin vales for tilling ; 
There are fields of fertile promise: 
If our hands and hearts be willing 
Naught can hold the triumph from us. 
For the glory’s in the doing, and the guerdon’s in the deed, 
And the triumph to the pioneer whose pleasure is to lead ! 


ROBERTUS LOVE. 


Iron as a Trade Barometer. 


T IS A recognized principle in modern economics that 
the prosperity of a people can be quite accurately 
inferred from its per-capita consumption of iron. 
Especially is this true of a nation in which, like Ger- 
many, Great Britain, or the United States, a wide 
range of manufacturing industries has been developed. 
The exhibit is rendered still more striking and instruc- 
tive when, besides the rate of consumption, the pro- 
duction of iron per capita is shown in the comparison. 
An exceedingly interesting object-lesson of this kind is 
furnished by the statistics of iron consumption and 
production in Germany from 1871, the first year of 
the empire, down to and including 1902. According to 
this showing the consumption of iron per capita in Ger- 
many reached its highest point in 1900, when it was a 
little over two hundred and ninety pounds, while the 
production per capita the same year was a trifle over 
three hundred and thirty pounds. In this same year 
the consumption of iron per capita in the United States 
was nearly three hundred and fifty pounds and the 
production per capita somewhat over four hundred 
pounds——a fact which carries its own meaning with it 
as to the comparative prosperity of this country and 
Germany. , 
a a 


For Distress After Eating 


TAKE HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT relieves immediately, by stimulating the secretion 
of the digestive fluids. Makes the digestion natural. 


Mother’s Milk 


alone, as a food for babies, excels in safety, nutri- 
ment, and convenience Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Its use for infant feeding is constantly 
increasing, as both physicians and mothers find it is 
just what the infant needs for health and normal in- 
crease in weight. 

. e 


Do You Smoke Cigars ? 


[F YOU smoke cigars, smoke good ones. It is a mis- 

take to believe that only the expensive ones are 
good. You can get a lot of information thet will save 
you money and add to your pleasure if you will read 
the little booklet, ‘‘ Rolled Reveries,’’ which will be sent 
you without charge if you mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
and write to John B. Rogers & Co., 427 Jarvis Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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OFF FOR A GOOD TIME 


ON THE COLORED PEOPLE'S EXCURSION DAY. 
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COLORED EXCURSIONISTS STANDING IN LINE FOR THE MORNING 


OLD AND YOUNG CONTENTEDLY LUNCHING 


MEAL AT THE GROVE. 


LINE IN BACKGROUND WAITING 


FOR SANDWICHES. 
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FOOD FOR A REGIMENT 


WEALTHY WOMEN 


OVER FOUR THOUSAND SANDWICHES IN BASKETS READY FOR THE HUNGRY EXCURSIONISTS. 


MAKE LIFE PLEASANT FOR BALTIMORE'S 


POOR. 
EXCURSIONS 


WHITES AND BLACKS 


PROVIDED WITH 


HEALTHFUL 





THOUSANDS OF 


INDIGENT 


SOCIETY LADIES.—Photographs by Ars. 


Cc. 


R. Miller. 


AND DELIGHTFUL 


See opposile page. 


BY 
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CAPTAIN C. E. GERVAISE, OF THE FRENCH CRUISER “ JURIEN DE LA GRA- YLACING THE COFFIN CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF THE FAMOUS NAVAL HERO IN A 
VIERE,” ONE OF THE HONORARY PALL-BEARERS OF THE OCCASION. TEMPORARY TOMB. 









































ARRIVAL OF THE ADMIRAL’S BODY AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY WHARF, AND HEARSE BEARING THE LEADEN CASKET, COVERED WITH A FLAG LOANED BY THE DAUGHTERS 
, ITS TRANSFER BY MARINES TO A OF THE REVOLUTION, LEADING THE PROCESSION TO THE BURIAL PLACE-—CHAPLAIN 
, DECORATED FLOAT. CLARK, OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY, IN GOWN IN FOREGROUND. 
| 
| 
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CRUISER “ JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE,” SENT BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO REPRESENT IT AT THE SAILORS FROM THE FRENCH CRUISER WHO TOOK PART IN THE PROCESSION 
CEREMONIES AT ANNAPOLIS. ESCORTING THE REMAINS. 


HONORS OF AMERICAN BURIAL FOR JOHN PAUL JONES. 


REMAINS OF THE HEROIC NAVAL COMMANDER OF THE REVOLUTION, BROUGHT FROM FRANCE TO AMERICA BY OUR 
WAR-SHIPS AND ENTOMBED WITH DUE CEREMONY ON THE GROUNDS OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 


Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Mhiler. 
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PECIAL 
investiga- 
tion by Brad- 
street’s into 
the automo- 
bile industry 
shows that 
100 manufac- 
turers, em- 
ploying $21,- 
000,000 of 
capital, pro- 
duced 26,601 
machines, valued at $34,650,500, during the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1905, a large increase over last year, 
and tomparing with a total output in the census year 
1899, of all motor vehicles, of less than $5,000,000. 
Reports show that demand has been active, most 
manufacturers are pushed to keep up with sales, and 
that American manufacturers, having the trade in the 
smaller cars well in hand, are now competing actively 
with the larger foreign machines, and this country is 
exporting more in value than it imports. 
66 | AM perfectly sure,’’ writes Mr. Labouchere in 
Truth, ‘‘ that a proper system of road making 
and road laying would do a great deal to do away with 
the dust nuisances. The ignorance of some road sur- 
veyors in this respect is simply appalling. Some fine 
day it will occur to a minister of public health that 
dustless roads are as necessary for the well-being of 
the community as pure water and good sewers. In 
that day the housewife will rise and call the motor-car 
blessed for having taught men to lay their roads prop- 
erly. A strong east wind is worse than any 
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The Man in the Auto 


motor-power Napier, went up the hill. The little 
motor-cycle is as good as ever, and both rider and ma- 
chine performed creditably on the following Saturday 
at the motor-cycle meet in Brooklyn, N. Y., which was 
more than could be done by their big brothers after 
the racking they got around the tortuous turns of Mt. 
Washington—the turns, of course, not affecting the 
balanced two-wheeled vehicle as they do the four- 
wheeled one. 
FTER IT IS all over and settled down, the more 
one thinks of it, the more clearly one sees what 
a pity it was that Lancia, the great Italian driver on 
the Fiat, did not beat Thery outright in the Bennett 
race. For if he had beaten him the next race would 
have had to be held in Italy, and whoever knows 
anything of the little Italian sovereign recognizes 
his energy, ability, and practical grasp of affairs. He 
would, no doubt, have picked a course on the great 
plains of Lombardy, and seen to it that all arrange- 
ments were more perfect even than those of the 
Taunus course when the Kaiser was present. The ar- 
rangements at Laschamps in the Auvergne were 
utterly disgraceful. If the French give up the cup to 
the donor, as they say they will, Mr. Bennett should 
hand it over to the Italian Automobile Club-~for, after 
all, the Italians were second and third in this year’s 
race—and then in 1906 we shall see the greatest race 
that has yet taken place, with Milan as a centre. 
MY FAITH in the present and the future of the 
motor-cycle as an auxiliary of the motor-car did 
not allow me to publish a consular report which states 
that ** English motor-cycle manufacturers report a 
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proved, the 
fact remains 
that the re- 
port has been 
widely _pub- 
lished by 
newspapers 
throughout 
this country, 
to the un- 
doubted __in- 
jury of a 
young, valu- 
able, and rapidly-growing industry. The latter’s pros- 
perity will be the best refutation of the report. 
LTHOUGH not much was said of the behavior of 
the tires on the two Oldsmobiles that raced from 
New York to Portland, Ore., they seem to have ac- 
quitted themselves unusually well. Dwight B. Huss, 
who drove the winning car, has written the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company that not only did his Fisk tires stand the 
unduly varied and strenuous work splendidly, but, 
what is even more remarkable, that they sustained 
only two punctures in the entire journey of some four 
thousand miles. 
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(CHARLES V. RANDALL, of San José, Cal., claims 

to own the smallest practical automobile ever built, 
and takes pride in the fact that he built it himself. 
The little car has a wheel base of fifty-four inches, 
tread sixteen inches, and employs a two and one- 
quarter horse-power motor. It has train transmission 
through planetary change speed gear, with two speeds 
forward, but no reverse. The gasoline tank has 





motor-car.”’ 
HANKS TO the effort of the automobile club 
of that town, the park commissioners of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have increased the speed limit 
for vehicles in the parks from eight to fifteen 
miles an hour. The decision was arrived at 
after a lengthy hearing, at which Augustus H. 
Knoll, president of the club, testified, and as a 
result of a series of tests recently run off for 
the benefit of that worthy body, which was by 
these means convinced, once and for all, that 
the motor-car, when driven at speeds not ex- 
ceeding fifteen miles an hour, is not a menace 
to civilization. In connection with this testi- 
mony, Mr. Knoll prayed that the commissioners 
be very strict in their enforcement of the rules 
of the road for all vehicles. 


S A SPORTING proposition, the automobile 
has nearly exhausted its possibilities. As 

a pleasure proposition and as a business prop- 
osition, its future possibilities are inexhaustible 
and have only begun. This year’s track-racing 
has wholly confirmed last year’s tentative ex- 
perience that the modern automobile was too 








a capacity of three and one-quarter gallons, 
which, Randall claims, is sufficient to carry him 
195 miles at an average speed of eighteen miles 
an hour. The home-made car was constructed 
from parts of a quadricycle. 
— 
HE AUTHORITIES have forbidden the use 
of Hyde Park, London, by motor-cars dur- 
ing the afternoons of July. The term motor- 
cars includes electric broughams and carriages, 
which is rather hard on the large number of 
fashionable people who have replaced their 
horse-drawn carriages by the more modern 
vehicle. The reason given for this decision is 
that danger is caused to the occupants of the 
numerous horse-drawn carriages. A rule for the 
compulsory training of the untamed horse would 
smack more of common sense than this futile 
retarding of an innovation which is bound to 
prevail. 
_ 
Hii RECENT trials of silencers or exhaust 
boxes in France have given rise to an ex- 
traordinary discovery, namely, that so far from 
the silencers lessening the efficiency of the in- 
ternal combustion engines, they may even in- 








fast for track work. The hill-climb at Eagle 
Rock, N. J., last Thanksgiving day, marked and 
indicated a climax in that sport also, because 
the cars were too fast for the worst of hills. 
Last month’s hill-climb up Mt. Wcshington, over eight 
miles of road, averaging a grade of 575 feet to the 
mile, with a total rise of 4,600 feet from the base, 
was done in twenty minutes, fifty-eight and two- 
fifths seconds, so that a, more dangerous road must be 
found to reduce the speed. In road-racing the same 
condition of affairs exists, not only here, but abroad. 
Hence, Alexander-like, we sigh for more worlds to 
conquer. 
a 
OT AT ALL surprising, however, to those in the 
know, was the climb up Mt. Washington, on a 
ninety-pound three-motor-power Indian motor-cycle; 
having double cylinders, in twenty minutes fifty-nine 
and one-fifth seconds, by S. O. Kellogg, only four- 
fifths of a second slower than Hilliard, in his big sixty- 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND MRS. FAIRBANKS ENJOYING A KIDE IN A FORD MOTOR- 
CAR WHILE GUESTS OF HONOR LATELY AT PLAIN CITY, O. 


great falling off in the demand for motor-cycles, and 
believe that this branch of the industry is doomed.”’ 
This report, founded on a newspaper paragraph, has 
been extensively copied by American newspapers, as 
was the original paragraph by the English press, and 
is an example of the harm that can be done by failure 
to verify alleged information. As a rule, consular 
agents exercise great care in securing authentic in- 
formation, but in this case the paragraph, originally 
published by anti-automobile papers in England, was 
copied practically word for word into the consular 
report, the information being made to appear as though 
emanating from ‘‘ British manufacturers.’’ While 
the statements regarding the failing of the industry, 
as wellas those crediting the motor-cycle with intoler- 
able ‘‘ vibration and noise,’’ have been thoroughly dis- 


Wenzell. 


crease it. As arule, on the modern car, noise- 
less running is attained only by the loss of some 
eight or ten per cent. of motor-power, for which 
reason some makers fit exhaust ports, whereby, 
when extra power is required, the motor exhausts 
direetly into the air. In the usual type of silencer the 
exhaust gases are broken up by passing through nu- 
merous perforated plates. The technical committee 
found, however, that for motor-boats effective silencers 
can be produced which act by water cooling the ex- 
haust gases. By this, means the latter are carried 
away so quickly that there is even less back pressure 
set up than when the burned gases are discharged direct 
into the atmosphere. It is well for interested motor- 
ists to know these things. ALEX SCHWALBACH, 


WITH men of affairs, Abbott’s Angostura Bitters 
are the great tonic and aid to digestion. They are 
recommended by leading physicians. All druggists. 



































AUGUSTUS A. POST, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL TOURING COMMITTEFR OF THE AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, RIDING IN A WHITE CAR ON THE 


GLIDDEN TOUR.— Farle. 


E. PARKER IN THE NEW TWENTY-FOUR MOTOR-POWER FIAT, JR., WHICH MADE THE WORLD'S 
MIDDLE-WEIGHT RECORD OF 55 4-5 SECONDS TO THE MILE RECENTLY 


AT MORRIS PARK, NEW YORK. 
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The Business of Life Insurance 


HE TWO most gigantic lines of human enterprise, 
involving the largest amount of money and great- 
est number of transactions, are probably banking and 
insurance. As each of these great enterprises de- 
pends on the confidence of the people for usefulness 
and prosperity, both are naturally very sensitive to 
public opinion. They also bear such close relations 
that injury to the one is necessarily injury to the other. 
Both should, therefore, be accorded fair and impartial 
treatment by press and public. 

Unfortunately, there has been of late a tendency to 
discriminate against one of them. There is obvious 
need at present of fair play and unprejudiced action 
in behalf of that branch of insurance which concerns 
the lives of the people. It is a remarkable fact that 
during the past quarter of a century not a single old- 
line life-insurance company has failed. So honestly 
and successfully has the business been conducted that 
in all the period indicated no legitimate claim in a level- 
premium life company has been left unpaid. The 
companies of this class are founded on bed-rock ; they 
are provided with sufficient assets to meet obligations 
as they mature, and fulfill their contracts with fidelity. 
It is marvelous how honorable and clean this rec- 
ord is. 

While everything should be said and done in favor 
of banking, which renders so much service to the 
world, nevertheless its history for the past twenty- 
five years records many a disaster. Scarcely a month 
passes that we do not hear of one or more bank fail- 
ures. Very recently, for instance, large banking in- 
stitutions in Wisconsin, Kansas, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere have gone to the wall, entailing 
loss to many members of their respective communities. 

The foregoing statement can be verified more in 
detail by quoting from an abstract of a report of the 
comptroller of the currency under date of June 20th, 
1905, regarding the insolvency and voluntary liquid- 
ations of national banks since the adoption of the 
national banking act in 1862. 


Insolvent. In Liquidation, 


New England States. eeaneou cee. 2B 182 
Eastern States....-. . . 9 277 
Southern States.......--.- farGsawens 81 242 
Middle States 100 624 
Western States 105 231 
Pacific States...... ac 88 72 

42 1,62 


It may be interesting to note the report of the 
comptroller of the currency, December 5th, 1904, 
wherein he states: ‘‘ During the past year twenty-six 
national banks, including one theretofore in voluntary 
liquidation, were placed in the charge of receivers. 
Six of the associations, however, have been restored 
to solvency and permitted to resume business, the re- 
ceivers being discharged. Eight of the failures were 
due to fraudulent management or to dishonesty of the 
cashiers. ”’ 

Concerning the banks that failed, the comptroller 
reports nominal assets at date of suspension : 

Estimated good........--...++- $96,432,000 


Estimated doubtful.....-. ess 83,810,000 
Estimated worthless ot ec eeccesoes veeeereeee + 68,560,000 


Respecting banks other than national which have 
failed from 1864 to 1904, the comptroller reports the 
total failures at sixteen hundred and ninety-four. The 
schedule covering twelve hundred and thirty-four of 
these failed banks states their liabilities at $220,629, - 
000, with dividends paid thereon of $100,088, 000. 

While the contrast between life insurance and 
banking is favorable to the former, yet, curiously 
enough, the latter is by many judged more leniently. 


Despite the number of failures among financial institu- 
tions, popular faith in the banking system remains 
unimpaired, and very justly so because the troubles 
which happen are due to local mismanagement and 
individual dishonesty. People firmly believe in the 
business and the honest men conducting it, and are 
not alarmed by the peculation of the individual de- 
faulter in some particular locality. Therefore, the 
mass of people still seek, and always will seek safe 
banks, honestly managed, as depositories for their 
money. ‘This is a common-sense way of regarding the 
situation, and a similar attitude should be assumed 
toward all well-managed life-insurance companies. 

There are persons to-day, however, who unjustly 
criticise the entire business of life insurance because 
of a disturbance in one of the largest insurance so- 
cieties, arising from a struggle for control, coupled 
with objections to its methods of conducting affairs, 
which can and doubtless will be entirely remedied. 
To injure the many on account of the one is not only 
illogical but it is a serious detriment to the entire 
community. The individual who would harm such a 
beneficent institution as life insurance makes not only 
a grievous but a criminal mistake. He does wrong to 
thousands of policy-holders and to their families; be- 
cause in many instances rash criticism incites unrea- 
soning men to drop. their policies only to find when 
therational mood has returned that new insurance can- 
not always be obtained. 

In this connection bear in mind the vital difference 
between a bank scare and an insurance scare. In the 
one case the depositor in withdrawing his money from 
a solvent bank loses absolutely nothing, except it 
may be a fraction of interest, while in the other case 
the withdrawal or lapsing of a life-policy in very 
many instances causes actual and untold loss to both 
policy-holder and his family. For the purpose of em- 
phasizing this statement, it is well to repeat the fact 
that no level-premium life company has failed for 
many years past. Amid the present publicity regard- 
ing the big company referred to, it should be remem- 
bered that the New York State insurance department 
declares it entirely solvent. Its assets are all there. 
The question of management now at issue will doubt- 
less be satisfactorily disposed of in the near future. 
Therefore, as each bank is judged by its management 
and the integrity of its officials, so should each life- 
insurance company be judged by its management and 
the integrity of its officials. 

Considering this question more specifically, it is 
worthy of note that the management of life-insurance 
companies sets a high standard for all other business 
organizations. Striking proof of this is afforded by 
the report of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of 
New York, on embezzlements in 1904. These totaled 
$10,268,971. Of this vast sum the banks lost $3,190,- 
029, firms and corporations $2,844,705, Federal and 
State offices $646,784, court trusts $396,043, building 
and loan associations $329,082, miscellaneous organ- 
izations and institutions $2,215,716, and insurance 
companies only $246,612. Out of the total of embez- 
ziements for the first four months of 1905 of over 
$4,000,000, the insurance companies are charged with 
$5,665. The next lowest figure was $46,321, reported 
by benevolent societies. This is a wonderful showing 
when the enormous extent of life insurance is con- 
sidered. 

In a recent article in the Christian Advocate, 
Rev. Dr. James M. Buckley, an authority on economic 
questions, takes very strong ground in defense of life 
insurance, as follows: ‘‘This vast business is the 
principal hope for old age and the support of families 


after the death of the bread-winner. In 1902 the life- 
insurance companies reported to the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of New York that the accumulated 
funds amounted to more than $2,000,000,000, and the 
insurance in force in these same companies was over 
$8,400,000,000. More than 20,000,000 persons are 
at this time insured in the life-insurance companies 
of the United States. Of these about one and a 
fourth per cent., or 250,000, die each year. The 
president of one of the three largest companies in the 
United States reports that the average number in each 
family whose head is insured is five persons, so that on 
the deaths in 1902 of those insured about one million 
persons benefited by the payment by the companies of 
about $192,000,000 in death losses. About 50,000 
men and women are making their living as agents.’’ 

In making up this gigantic showing of world-wide 
usefulness, which is of vital importance to every nook 
and corner in every civilized country, many excellent 
companies have zealously and honestly labored in the 
upbuilding of this magnificent and helpful business. 
There are many such companies, strong, progressive, 
and thoroughly reliable. A fine type of the best or- 
ganizations of this class is the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, of New York, whose president is 
an insurance expert of the highest rank, giving his 
best thought and all his time in furthering its pros- 
perity. How completely this company is confided in 
by the public is disclosed by the fact that each of the 
first seven months of 1905 exhibits a substantial in- 
crease of business over the preceding month. 

August marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Prdvident Savings. With insurance inforce exceeding 
one hundred millions ; with assets exceeding eight and 
one-half millions ; with a policy reserve exceeding seven 
millions ; and having returned to its insured, including 
amount now held for their benefit, more than thirty- 
three millions of dollars, it can truly be said that this 
is a fine type of a strong, well-managed, and conserva- 
tive company. 

As an evidence of the interest manifested by the 
Provident in behalf of its policy-holders, attention is 
called to a quotation from this paper under date of 
December 22d, last. 

** A notable suit, one concerning the proper taxation 
of life-insurance companies, was recently, after long 
litigation, decided by the highest court in New York 
State in behalf of the Provident Savings Life Assur- 
ance Society. The victory was due mainly to the 
energy and persistence of a single official of the inter- 
ested company, but it will redound to the benefit of all 
other domestic insurance companies doing business in 
the State, saving them, it is estimated, an aggregate 
of not less than $500,000 per year. Too much praise 
vannot be given to President Scott for the firm and 
tenacious fight he has made to protect the interests of 
policy-holders. This is but one of many steps taken by 
him with the same general object in view—-steps which 
have given the Provident great popularity. That he 
has rendered a distinct service to the cause of life in- 
surance is the general opinion of the press.’’ 

In closing these suggestions it might be well to 
refer to the following extract from a leading Chicago 
daily : ‘‘A great majority of the companies are not 
only safe and solvent, but well managed. * * * No 
reason exists why the American people should lose 
faith in life insurance.’’ Nor will they, for, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently said, life insurance has a 
‘* great tendency for the promotion of thrift and prov- 
idence,’’ and ‘‘ puts a premium upon those habits of 
thrift and saving which are so essential to the welfare 
of the people as a body.’’ 





National Savings Banks Needed. 


A FLATTERING report concerning the national sav- 

ings-bank system of France has recently been 
submitted to our State Department by Consul Haynes, 
of Rouen. The system was established in France in 
1882, and has been an almost unbroken success;from 
the beginning, despite studied assaults which have 
been made upon it by persons interested in drawing 
the money of the people into other and less safe and 
sound investment schemes. The French national sav- 
ings bank is really a branch of the postal department, 
and most of its features are similar to the postal sav- 
ings banks of England, Hungary, and other European 
countries. Deposits upon which a certain rate of in- 
terest is paid can be made at any money-order bureau, 
where depositors are provided with a book in which 
each deposit is entered, attested by the receiving 
officer, and dated with his stamp. The depositor is 
entitled to all or any part of his money by simple de- 
mand at any money-order office. 

The franchise of the French institution provides 
that a certain per cent. of its capital be invested in 
government securities, thus assuring depositors of its 
unqualified stability. At the end of the first vear 
after its establishment there were registered 211,580 
depositors, a number which, on December 31st, 1903, 
had swelled to 4,143,888, without any one year show- 
ing a decrease. This means that at present one out 
of every ten of France’s 39,000,000 inhabitants has 
something in the savings bank. The amount deposited 
at the end of the first year, December 31st, 1882, was 
$9,187,116. which at the end of 1903 had grown to 
$215,766,294. These figures show that within twenty- 
two years the national savings bank has received one- 
third as much money as the private banks of this na- 


ture, and that the number of present depositors is 
one-half of that of the private institutions. 

In France, as elsewhere, it is found that the state 
bank and the ordinary savings banks address them- 
selves to an entirely different class of people. De- 
positors in the latter are mostly small landholders and 
farmers, while workmen in factories mostly patronize 
the state banks, the amount of the deposit in which 
averages less than in the common banks. Some 
French economists are regretting that France has not 
followed the example of Belgium in uniting the state 
and ordinary savings banks. Hungary has only the 
postal savings bank, and in England, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Italy the ordinary savings banks are disap- 
pearing before the state savings bank. 

In concluding his report Consul Haynes argues that 
the introduction of a postal-savings system in this 
country would not only teach the people economy and 
thrift, but its statistics would aid commerce. An in- 
crease in one State would denote good crops, healthy 
harvests, fruits, vegetables, and cattle. A glance 
would inform the merchant where his goods would find 
a ready market or an indifferent sale; the speculator 
where the most favorable market existed, and the in- 
vestor the relative value of real estate. Such statis- 
tics would be an infallible barometer of trade. 


The World’s Wealthiest Country. 


{7 WAS IN the Taylor-Fillmore presidential term 

that the United States census officials made their 
first inquiry into the value of the real and personal 
property of the country. This has been part of the 
census work at the regular decennial enumerations 
ever since. Here is the result, givinyr the total wealth 


of the country and the wealth per unit of the popula- 
tion : 


Aagregate Wealth, Per Capita. 
. eee $308 


1850..........-. $7,000,000, 000 ; 
SM 55 drk0v's ; 16,000,000,000 ---. 614 
1870 .. re -  80,000,000,000.... 0... 730 
1880......... ‘ 42,000,000,000 . — 850 
1890 eiutmaa yah 65,000,000,000 no s6.6 ooh 
1900 oknwewans 94 000,000,000 ‘ one Se 
1905. . . 110,000,000, 000. . wee 


These are the census officials’ own figures of wealth 
to and including 1890. Those for 1906 are the census 
authorities’ tentative estimate, based on the data which 
had been obtained. The figures for 1905 here given 
are computed at the rate of growth between 1890 and 
1900, and are therefore conservative, for wealth is ex- 
panding faster in this decade than it did in that of 
1890-1900, which had the panic of 1893, whose ill ef- 
fects lasted until 1897 or 1898. In the half a century 
from 1850 to 1900, when the population of the United 
States increased from 23,000,000 to 76,000,000, or 
multiplied three and one-third times—a rate of in- 
crease far beyond that of any other great country—its 
wealth expanded from $7,00€,000,000 to $94,000,000, - 
000, being multiplied more than thirteen times. No 
other country closely approaches the United States in 
wealth. From the most trustworthy data obtainable, 
this is how the principal countries stand in 1905 : 

Spain ..........-. . ++» $12,000.000,000 


BEE 4 added eeks cE Pees sssa gee 18.000,000,000 
Austria-Hungary -... . 20 000 000 000 
Russia .-.-.. Riana brs ssatepens és 35.000 000,000 
France.......---.--- eo nsees 45.000,000.000 
Germanvy ..--------- ; en - 50 000.000,000 
United Kingdom........--- eee 55.000,000,000 
United States 110,000,000,000 


Wealthier than the two countries—the United 
Kingdom and the empire of Germany—which stand 
nearest to it, the United States is rapidly increasing 
its lead over other nations. 
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(SECOND PRIZE.) CHINESE WOMAN AT CHE-FOO, CHINA, WASHING CLOTHES IN A PUDDLE IN WHICH PIGS ARE WALLOWING. 
D. H. Garrison, New Jersey. 



































HOW THEY SHOT THE CHUTES ON THE PIKE AY THE LATE WORLD'S FAIR NEW HERRS ISLAND DAM AT PITTSBURG, PENN., FIRST DAM ON THE ALLEGHANY RIVER. 
IN ST. LOUIS. WORLD'S LARGEST CORK FACTORY (ARMSTRONG'S) IN BACKGROUND. 


Rh. J. Rogerson, Missouri. William E. Patterson, Pennsylvania. 











(PRIZE-WINNER.) AN ELEPHANT PARADE IN THE CIRCUS SEASON. 


(THIRD PRIZE.) DOG AND BOYS BATHING IN THE CANAL AT CINCINNATI, 0. 
Thomas Hughes, Rhode Island, 


J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. 
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GREAT STATUE OF CHRIST ERECTED ON THE MOUNTAIN BOUNDARY, 16,000 FEET HIGH, BETWEEN 


EVENING IN CHICAGO.—A VIEW FROM THE LAKE FRONT—MONTGOMERY WARD BUILDING AT 
CHILI AND ARGENTINA, AS AN EMBLEM OF PEACE.—I/. W. Riessick, New York. 


LEFT, MASONIC TEMPLE AT RIGHT.— William A. Rowley, Illinois 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—RHODE ISLAND WINS. 


PLEASING PRINTS FROM PORTFOLIOS OF PROMISING PICTURE-MAKERS PRESENTED FOR PUBLIC APPROVAL. 
(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 143.) 
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w~ The Home and the Household 


A LOW VOICE is certainly a charming thing in 

woman in the home. There is scarcely any- 
thing about her which is more offensive than loud 
talking when she is about her ordinary avocations, 
while a well-modulated and 
agreeable voice is one of the 
most sure and attractive marks 
of refinement. But when a 
woman mounts the rostrum, 
whither duty often calls her in these ‘‘ most brisk and 
griddy-paced times,’’ her low and gentle speech ceases 
to be a virtue. On the contrary, it is one of the most 
nerve-trying and distressing of attributes. The first 
quality which an audience has a right to demand of 
any one who undertakes to address it is a voice which 
can be heard in every nook and corner of the audi- 
torium. It need not be a loud voice, but it must, as 
the phrase is, ‘‘ carry ’’ well. 

At a recent meeting of a great club, out of the five 
or six speakers in what should have been, from its 
subject and from the reputation of those who spoke, 
a most interesting discussion, only one could be heard 
by those sitting behind the first four or five rows of 
benches. They were all of them dressed in excellent 
taste. Not one could have spent less than an hour 
upon her toilet. Probably the time was nearer two 
hours. They were good-looking. It was a pleasure 
to gaze upon them. But the large and _ intelligent 
audience, which had deserved better treatment, left 
with no idea whatever of the views which these ladies 
held upon the important subject indicated with the 
one exception which has been noted. At a recent 
large educational conference, the most able and _ bril- 
liant woman among the speakers could not be heard 
except among the score or more immediately sur- 
rounding her. The audience tried to listen, found that 
it could not hear, and gradually lapsed into disorder, 
to the great embarrassment of the unfortunate orator. 

There are men who suffer in this way ; but it must 
be admitted that there are, in proportion to the whole 
number, several times as many women speakers who 
cannot be heard. And yet there are numerous women 
who have a message for their sisters and the world. 
They would be glad enough to hear the message, if 
their ears could only translate the messenger’s very 
faint voice into intelligible sounds. Good prices are 
offered to women speakers; but one who cannot be 
heard will never receive many invitations to speak. 
Hundreds, and even thousands, of women are e¢ arning 
a precarious livelihood who might double their in- 
comes if they could only speak so as to be heard. 
Many a devoted sister or daughter is toiling to support 
one or more helpless ones who depend solely upon her 
labors ; and those labors might be far easier and bet- 
ter paid if she could only talk so that an audience 
could hear her. Now, what is the matter with the 
voices of women’? There are just as many good 
singers among women as among men, and the women’s 
voices can be heard above all the rest in a mixed chorus. 

** Ah,’’ you say, *‘ but her high notes are so shrill! 
It is her high notes which make the noise. If she 
could only talk in those high notes she would have no 
trouble.’ 

It would probably be found that there are more 
women with strong contralto voices than with so- 


Why Women Are 
Poor Speakers 








prano. It is not alone her *‘ high notes’’ which can 
be heard. Woman’s singing voice is strong all along 
the line. Why can’t she talk? And yet the “‘ woman 


who talks ’’ has been the butt of the humorist ever 
since stone bulletins were posted in the streets of 
Karnak and Bashan. It is confidently believed that 
most women can talk, and without incurring hoarse- 
ness or other disability, all day long and every day in 
the year. And yet when these same women have to 
mount a platform they seem to lose their force and 
can hardly speak above a whisper. 

Are they frightened ? Timidity, as we know, takes 
away energy of all kinds. Perhaps this may account 
for a part of their faintness. Possibly a further rea- 
son may be found in the rigidity which often accom- 
panies special effort. A speaker may not be afraid, and 
yet may have a certain nervousness which causes her 
to tightly draw up the muscles of the throat. The 
exertion of a little will-power ought to reduce this to 
a minimum. Is it because a woman is not so strong as 
aman? It must be admitted that most women cannot 
lift so much at a time as aman; but most healthy 
women (if there are any healthy women in these days !) 
can keep longer on their feet and endure more of pain 
than most men, and can work effectively as many 
days ina year. On the whole, women as a sex have 
probably as much strength in their own special lines 
as men have. If this is so, why can they not speak so 
that they can be heard in an ordinary hall ? 


e 


Most women in these days know how to eat. They 
have found out what “* agrees ’’ with’them, and usually 

we are speaking of educated women — have the sense 
and strength of mind to choose it. Most women, too, 
among this class take some exercise daily in the open 
air. Most of them sleep in well-aired bedrooms, and a 
proper number of hours each night. But it is the ex- 
ception among them to have loose and comfortable 
clothing. As the quality and strength of the voice 
must depend upon the perfect freedom of the dia- 
phragm, a tight belt or a ** straight-front ’’ corset in- 
terferes seriously with voice-production. In most 
cases it is impossible to sustain any effort in this di- 
rection for more than a few moments, at proper 
pitch and volume, in clothes modeled after the fashion- 
plates, even at a, considerable remove from them 
toward Christian comfort and health. The higher 
singing notes can be formed largely without the co- 
operation of the diaphragm. The talking voice is most 
dependent for its sweetness, as well as its force, upon 
those powerful (when they are permitted to be) lower 
muscles, which control so wonderfully the movements 
of the lungs. 

The reduction of the general physical force by these 
confining and harmful modes of dress forms in itself 
no small barrier to voice-culture. The average wo- 
man needs daily every atom of strength which she can 
manufacture. God gave her none too many of little 
corpuscles and useful blood-vessels. Every one of 
them should be busy all day long, in order to purify 
and build up and guard the multiform organs. of the 
body. And each one of these organs has its own work 
to do a work which usually cannot be done without 
fairly lively motion of some kind. The blood must 
have plenty of room to circulate. The heart must 
have plenty of room to beat. The lungs must have 
plenty of room to expand and contract. The stomach 
must have plenty of room in which to roll about its 
morsels and convert them into good blood. And scores 
of less significant organs in every woman’s body are 
much of the time trying to move backward and for- 
ward, or in and out, in order to keep the marvelous 
mechanism there pure and efficient —- that wonderful 
mechanism which she treats as though it were a cheap 
ten-cent toy, easily replaced at any department store. 

The chief reason why women cannot talk so that 
they can be heard in a room of any size is because 
their poor bodies are so tightly girt and so cruelly 
hampered by the insane and reasonless demands of 
fashion. It is a singular inconsistency that in India 
and China, where the women have nothing to say, 
their organs are allowed Christian breathing-space. 
Here, where many women have a serious and impor- 
tant message to give their kind, their mode of dress 
is heathen to the last degree. Sweet angels of mercy! 
Send to us twentieth-century women some ingenuity 
which shall enable us to look ‘‘ stylish,’’ and at the 
same time have room to breathe ! 

KATE UPSON CLARK. 
* &* 


‘THERE IS a certain business in New York which re- 
cently, in the trend of its affairs, took on a new 
manager. This man was fairly familiar with the office 
force, having called a number of times, and it hap- 
pened that he had taken a dis- 
like to the young woman who 
was employed thereas stenogra- 
pher. He announced to intimate 
friends that almost his first act 
in the reorganization of the business would be to dismiss 
this young woman and engage some one else. Weeks 
went by, however, and the stenographer remained. 
Finally one of the manager’s friends jokingly asked 
him why he had not carried out his announced _in- 
tention. The manager’s reply was that he had found 
the young woman’s services invaluable, that she was 
not so disagreeable to him, after all, ete., ete., and 
then changed the subject. It was plain to be seen 
why she had been retained. She knew too much. The 
new manager, when he found out the inmost secrets 
of the business, discovered that she knew them also, 
and rather than risk her anger and its possible con- 
sequences if she were discharged, or her probable em- 
ployment by a rival house, he retained her, although 
he was a fastidious man and her personality was offen- 
sive to him. The young woman was thoroughly alive 
to the state of affairs. Asa matter of fact, her tenure 
of office is a sort of tacit blackmail, understood by 
both sides, but carefully ignored under a polite ex- 
terior and likely to go on as long as the business lasts. 
Of course this may be an exceptional case ; but 
there is no doubt that many a stenographer is retained 
in her position because her employer does not wish to 





Women Who Guard 
Business Secrets 











risk unpleasantness in discharging her, and because 
he would not feel perfectly safe with her outside his 
office. For it is undeniably true that the stenographer 
comes to know the business man as no other employé, 
and probably no friend, knows him. If he comes to 
the office cross in the morning she sees how it affects 
the entire innocent office force. When he comes in 
after a long and excellent lunch she observes his 
leniency toward her and the others. She gets to 
know all his friends that drop in to see him, and knows 
his opinion of them by his comments when they are an- 
nounced or after they depart. She knows who tele- 
phones to him, and becomes cleverly familiar with the 
different feminine voices that inquire for him. She 
becomes adept in making excuses for him that he is 
very busy, out of town, attending a meeting of the 
stockholders, etc.—while he sits three feet from her 
elbow smoking a cigar and with his feet on his desk. 
She knows with whom he has his closest business re- 
lations, who has loaned him money and who has re- 
fused it. She knows his devious ways in writing to 
say that ‘‘ check is inclosed’’ and omitting it for the 
simple reason that the bank has none of his funds. 
She hears him arrange to go out on some pleasure trip 
with several men friends and then dictate a letter to 
his wife, or telephone up to say that it will be impos- 
sible for him to reach home, andthat she mustn’t wait 
dinner for him. She gets to know his good qualities 
and bad, his smallnesses and meannesses, his shifting 
and subterfuges. She comes to know his inmost soul, 
as sometimes his own wife does not know it. Three 
months working for a man in his office will show more 
of his character to a woman than three years’ friend- 
ship or courtship will. 

Of course there are thousands of courageous and 
fine young women holding the position of stenographer 
in New York offices to-day in every way worthy of 
the trust reposed in them, and they have proved that 
women can and do keep secrets. But it is also true 
that many men whose business may not have been all 
that it should, whose involved affairs may not be able 
to stand investigation, are saving themselves by re- 
taining permanently the employé who knows most of 
their secrets. It is not every man who has the au- 
dacious courage of Chesterfield, who told the blackmail- 
ing woman to “print and be d——d!’’ when she 
threatened him with old love-letters. 

BEATRICE STURGES. 


For Fun Lovers. 


HICH OF all the pictures in this issue is the best ? 

Do you want to keep it? Each week a few 

extra artists’ proofs of every picture in that copy are 
struck off on heavy coated paper, suitable for mount- 
ing, either singly, in groups, or in a ‘‘ joke album.”’ 
Cut out around the border and mount with ordinary 
photographers’ paste. Send five cents (with two 
cents additional for postage) for any cut of less than 
a page. Send ten cents (two cents for mailing) for 
page cuts, including front and back covers. Only a 
few extra cuts are made each week, and they will be 
sent in response to the first orders. Give name and 
page of picture wanted. Address Picture Depart- 
ment, Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Baby’s Instinct 
SHows HE KNEW WuaT Foop To Stick To. 


ORWARDING a photo of a splendidly handsome 
and healthy young boy, a happy mother writes 
from an Ohio town 

‘The enclosed picture 
Grape-Nuts boy. 

** Since he was two years old he has eaten nothing 
but Grape-Nuts. He demands and gets this food three 
times a day. This may seem rather unusual, but he 
does not care for anything else after he has eaten his 
Grape-Nuts, which he uses with milk or cream, and 
then he is through with his meal. Even on Thanks 
giving Day he refused turkey and all the good things 
that make up that great dinner, and ate his dish of 
Grape-Nuts and cream with the best results and none 
of the evils that the other foolish members of the 
family experienced. 

“He is never sick, has a beautiful complexion, and 
is considered a very handsome boy. May the Postum 
Company prosper and long continue to furnish their 
wholesome food !’” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,’’ in every package. 
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IMPOSING $1,000,000 RAILROAD TERMINAL STATION RECENTLY OPENED AT ATLANTA, GA.—JH. A. Speer, Georgia 

















WOODEN CAGE AT CHE-FUO, CHINA, LINED WITH LONG, SHARP ** DEATH'S CURVE,” A DANGEROUS POINT ON THE NEW STREET RAILWAY IN MANILA, P. L., 
SPIKES, IN WHICH A FANATIC LIVES WHILE HE BEGS WHICH IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS MADE UNDER 
MONEY FOR A TEMPLE.—Alice McDermid AMERICAN RULE.— Mrs. Crawford, Oklahoma 
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(PRIZE-WINNER ) BRIDGE AND STREKET-CaR AT MILWAUKEE KAMMED AND WRECKED BY A HIGHEST POINT IN THE UNITED STATES AT WHICH A POST-OFFICE (IN LEFT UPPER CORNER 
STEAMER, AND THE CAR, BARELY SUSPENDED AT BOTH ENDS, OVER THE OPEN DRAW, IS LOCATED, IN THE MINING REGION AT SMUGGLER, COL.--MULES IN FOREGROUND 
ALMOST FALLING INTO THE RIVER.— William Mohaupt, Wisconsin, CARRYING PIPE FOR THE MINES. A. Benson, Colorado. 


























SADLY NEGLECTED TOMB, AT NORTH BEND, 0., OF GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, OUTER HARBOR OF PORT ARTHUR AFTER TOGO’S ATTACK —A FEATURE OF PAIN’S GREAT 
NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—-THE OHIO BAR ASSOCIATION WILL PYROTECHNIC SPECTACLE AT MANHATTAN BEACH, WHICH THE JAPANESE 
HAVE BETTER CARE TAKEN OF IT.——J. R. Schmidt, Ohio. PEACE ENVOYS WILL WITNESS.—S. FE. Syde, New York. 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 
NOTEWORTHY FEATURES OF THE BIG WORLD WHICH ATTRACTED THE ATTENTION OF MASTERS OF THE CAMERA. 
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THE SAFE COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


HE GREAT business of the United States has been, 
and still is, development. The growth of the 
country’s wealth until we are now unquestionably the 
richest nation in the world has kept pace with.the 
bringing into effective use of our resources. There are 
three factors in this wealth-producing process. The 
first is the raw material; the second is capital ; the 
third is the agent that brings the capital in contact 
with the raw material. All three branches are equally 
important, but in this article 1 am going to deal 
particularly with factor number three, which is usually 
called exploiting or promoting. 

The promoter has been one of the most important 
elements in the commercial growth of America and 
every other country. His foresight, courage, and 
initiative have done and are doing more to increase the 
field of production and activity than any other agency. 
The promoter is the pioneer in the commercial world. 
But promoters with the best intentions are too often 
at fault. Too frequently it has been the error of the 
concerns that make a business of exploiting properties 
to pay too much attention to the selling end of their 
enterprises and neglect the producing end. I can 
‘llustrate most simply with a mining proposition. 

Let us assume that there is a mine in Arizona 
which contains valuable gold ore, but which requires 
engineering skill and capital to be made productive. 
A company is organized to own and develop the prop- 
erty. The first danger is that the capitalization will 
be too great. There is no advantage in an excessive 
capital, and besides it may be an unfavorable condi- 
tion for the investor. The shares are offered to the 
public for sale. It is a legitimate project, the mine 
is valuable, but in order to attract public attention 
and influence purchasers, the company perhaps takes 
a large amount of costly advertising space in the 
newspapers, and opens an extensive suite of offices in 
a high-priced office-building in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, or any other large city. The company 
buys expensive furniture and employs a large number 
of unnecessary clerks. The result is likely to be that 
too much of the money which comes in from the sale 
of stock will be spent in the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the city offices, and too little in the develop- 
ment of the mine. 

Another error which promoters sometimes make is 
in offering for sale under misapprehension the shares 
of a mining proposition that may have no intrinsic 
value whatever. The three essentials of a successful 
mine are property, capital, and management. There 
must be no question, unless the investor would run the 
risk of loss, about the presence and value of ore as 
represented ; and after the capital has been invested 
the management must be as careful and as competent 
as the management of a great factory. Mining isa 
business that calls for the outlay of substantial sums 
of money, and this money must be expended intelli- 
gently and judiciously in order to secure dividends 
from the mine. Many of the most successful mineral 
properties to-day are those which were taken over by 
intelligent organizations after unskilled and inexperi- 
enced operators had expended large sums wastefully. 

The American public understands these facts better 
than ever before. It is no advantage now for the 
man who introduces a proposition for public subscrip- 
tion to indulge in flamboyant advertising, or to rent 
costly and useless offices. The only legitimate ave- 
nue of large expenditure is in the development of the 
mine ; for it is that which must produce the dividends. 

The successful promoter to-day is the one who 
makes good. He is the one whose promises are car- 
ried out, and who has good properties and an effective 
organization for developing them at the producing end 
of the enterprise. In my trips throughout the United 
States I have seen both kinds, the unsuccessful and 
the successful ; but I have never seen a better in- 
stance of the new and effective way of promoting than 
I observed in a recent visit to California. In San Fran- 
cisco, one day, I had luncheon at the Union League 





| By H. S. Beardsley | 





Club with Mr. John J. Meyers, who is a wealthy and 
successful mine operator, and who is a most important 
part of the system which attracted my attention. I 
had become so thoroughly interested in the oil and 
mining enterprises as described by Mr. Meyers that I 
decided to visit personally the properties about which 
Mr. Meyers had told me, for I was certain that the 
whole subject would prove of great interest to the 
readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. The examination of 
this proposition took me on a trip through some of 
the most picturesque and interesting parts of a State 
that is alive with fascinating tradition and surprising 
situations. My trip took me to the very summit of the 
Sierras, in the region made famous by the wealth of 
the ‘‘forty-niners,’’ and into the newest oil section 
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GUSHER OF THE CALIFORNIA MONARCH OIL COMPANY AT COAL- 
INGA, CAL, THROWING OIL AND ROCK THREE 
HUNDRED FEET IN THE AIR. 


of the State, where recently gushers that spout a for- 
tune a week have burst through wells carefully drilled 

2 new field that gives evidence of being one of the 
most successful in the history of petroleum production. 

In these regions are the properties which have 
been and are being financed by A. L. Wisner & Co., 
a prominent banking firm of 32 Broadway, New York 
City. The Wisner house is a large and successful con- 
cern that has been able to fully carry out its promises 
to its customers by having a capable organization in 
California for the development and operation of prop- 
erties in which it is interested. At the head of the 
California organization is John J. Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers has been active in his State for many 
years. There is probably no one who is more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mining and oil regions of 
California than he, and it is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged on the coast that no man knows a bargain 
better, or is quicker to take advantage of it on more 
favorable terms for his companies. 

The properties which he has bought, and which 
the Wisner company has opened to public participation 
have been bargains. They have been taken up by the 
Wisner-Meyers combination at a favorable price, be- 
cause some one else was forced to let go. It has been 
simply a sound, shrewd business proceeding. These 


properties were not, however, put on the market until 
they had been tested by the California end of the or- 
ganization and actually placed on a dividend-paying 
basis. In more than one instance properties that 
were taken over by the combination were found to be 
disappointing, and were never put out or offered for 
public subscription. 

The California end of Wisner & Co. not only ac- 
quires and develops properties, but continues in the 
active and efficient management of them after they 
have been fully financed. The men on the coast who 
prepare the various mining and oil propositions for Mr. 
Wisner’s clients, themselves retain an interest in the 
companies of which A. L. Wisner & Co. sell a part, 
under an arrangement which makes their share en- 
tirely unprofitable unless the properties earn dividends. 
Mr. Meyers and his associates are, therefore, anxious 
to make these properties as productive as possible, in 
order that their own incomes from them may grow. 
The whole plan of these enterprises was so unusual and 
so sound that it at once attracted my attention, and 
to confirm what I learned from many sources on the 
Pacific coast I personally visited several of the prop- 
erties which Mr. Meyers and his associates have put 
in shape, and which Mr. Wisner has put on the mar- 
ket in the East. 

This investigation took me first to the Coalinga oil 
fields of Fresno County, in the central part of Cali- 
fornia. The town by this name on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad was electrified over a new gusher that 
had just ‘‘come in.’’ Heat, dust, and lack of accom- 
modations are all forgotten at such a time. We drove 
a few miles from the village toward the field of hun- 
dreds of derricks that were among the sand-hills. The 
new spouter of the California Monarch Oil Company 
had come in with such gigantic force that rocks weigh- 
ing fifty pounds were thrown 200 feet in the air in 
the great dark spray of oil. This well was a siphon 
through which a fine fuel oil was pouring at the rate of 
a quarter million dollars a year. California already pro- 
duces more oil than any other State in the Union. More 
than that, it produces one-third of the entire output of 
the country. From about two million barrels in 1899 
the oil production of the Golden Gate State increased in 
1904 to thirty million barrels, and the product this year 
will probably amount to thirty-five million barrels. 
The consumption increases with the output. The 1,500 
engines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fé rail- 
roads, which are oil-burning, consume alone twelve 
million barrels every year. Oil is now recognized 
throughout the Pacific States as a far better fuel than 
coal, and the demand is accordingly increasing. The 
value of a single good oil well is astonishing. There 
is one in California which has a record of a million 
dollars production, and is still flowing. More fortunes 
have been made out of oil in this State in late years 
than from any other source. The Coalinga field gives 
promise of becoming the most productive oil district 
in California and the whole country. It is estimated 
that a well yielding permanently one hundred barrels a 
day is worth $50,000. This accounts for the excite- 
ment accompanying the ‘‘coming in”’ of a well flow- 
ing at the rate of 4,000 barrels a day. It is a prop- 
erty certainly worth high into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars ! 

When I visited the field at Coalinga I was attracted 
particularly by the properties of the California and 
New York Oil Companies, consolidated, and the Cali- 
fornia Monarch Oi] Co. The former owns nearly 
five thousand acres of oil lands in the Coalinga dis- 
trict. On this there are several valuable wells, in- 
cluding two which are especially important. One 
of these, called the ‘‘ California and New York No. 1,’’ 
was yielding steadily, day and night, an average of 
two thousand five hundred barrels during the twenty- 
four hours. The other had “‘ come in,’’ but with such 
force that it had blown the top from the derrick, send- 
ing chunks of rock and iron high into the air. After 
this first burst of the imprisoned gas the well had to 


























COMPLETE MILL, CYANIDE PLANT, AND OTHER BUILDINGS AT THE MOUNT JEFFERSON MINE. 


BUILDINGS OF THE EMPIRE MINE, WHICH IS ATTRACTING ATTENTION IN CALIFORNIA. 
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be repaired. The great gusher which caused the ex- 
eitement which I have mentioned is the property of 
the Monarch Company, which owns 2,400 acres in the 
heart of this field. On this land there are already a 
dozen producing wells, and this number may easily be 
increased a dozen fold. The plan of the companies is 
to increase the output as rapidly as possible, so that 
the present large income may be made many times 
greater. All the ground surrounding these acres is 
covered with wells that are extremely rich. Among 
them is one which has produced 4,000 barrels daily for 
some time, and another that has yielded $150,000 in 
only two years. The fact is that the California and 
New York and the California Monarch have gotten 
hold of what seems to be the very best ground in 
the field. This is generally acknowledged in Coalin- 
ga, and the properties of these companies alone 
are worth many millions of dollars. The evidence of 
great wealth which has been made in so short a time 
by men in this field gave me a decided oil fever, and 
such is the effect on others who can see with their 
own eyes what is being produced here. It is no won- 
der that the town was in a fever of excitement—that 
people were flocking here in haste to share in the for- 
tunes that the oil is making. Men have already been 
made millionaires in a few years in this field. One 
man who invested $100 in a stock got more than thirty 
thousand dollars for it. Lards have jumped in value 
from $2.50 an acre a few years ago to $5,000 an 
acre and more. This field will unquestionably be the 
richest in the whole United States, and the wells are 
pouring millions of dollars into the pockets of their 
owners. 

My next step called me to the most historic gold 
camp of the golden state. I went through the coun- 
ties of Nevada, Sierra and Plumas, which alone have 
produced half a billion dollars, and where the forty- 
niners made their many millions. I saw the ‘‘ Blue 
Banks,’’ where the late John W. Mackay dug the 
gold that was the foundation of his fortune. I saw 
the famous ‘‘ Tin Cup ”’ flats, where a few men took 
out $150,000 from a hole in the ground five feet deep, 
and where each night they divided their gold dust and 
nuggets in tin cups. I saw the square in historic 
Downieville where there was in the old days a single 
saloon a block long, and where seventy-five bar- 
tenders were needed to dispense drinks to the thirsty 
miners, and where gambling-games were run by which 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were won and lost 
every night during the haleyon days. I saw the 
ground where George Barton, who was once wealthy, 
but is now poor and in the Sierra County free hospital, 
sunk a shaft about four feet deep and took out $25,000 
in two hours. I saw the Gold Bluff mine, from which 
a single gold nugget worth $5,400 was taken. In the 
days of the forty-niners 5,000 men worked along the 
banks and on the sand-bars of the north branch of this 
famous Yuba River, which I followed on horseback ; 
and at six o’clock a shout would echo from one end of 
the long canyon to the other, and the happy gold- 
miners would cease their labors and retire with their 
day’s riches to their cabins in the town. . One day in 
the early ’fifties an Indian cook prepared for dinner a 
trout which had been caught in the Yuba, and in the 
bottom of the kettle in which he had boiled the fish 
there was gold worth three dollars. 

But my story concerns the mines of to-day. The 
Yuba was fed by a myriad of little streams that came 
from the springs and the melted snow in the moun- 
tains. These little streams were gold laden. They 
drained the rich metal from the veins of gold-bearing 
quartz which sliced the great hills of rock, and it is 
from the working of these great veins that fortunes 
are now being made. The $200,000,000 which Sierra 
County alone has produced should be far exceeded in 
the future. Deep mining has already been wonder- 
fully productive. The Sierra Buttes mine has produced 
$20,000,000 in gold; the Plumbago has yielded many 
millions ; the record of the Plumas-Eureka is $18,000, - 
000. Some of the ore is exceedingly rich. In the 
Tightner mine, which was sold for $12,000, ore is 
taken out now that is worth that much to the single 


ton! There has been $150,000 ore in the Plumbago ; 
and rock nearly as rich in the Buffalo. 

In this same region is the Empire, which from a 
very small part of its workings has produced $600,000. 
The Empire comes into the Wisner combination. It 
has the reputation of being one of the best mines in 
the district. I was there on a day that a “‘clean-up’’ 
was made at the mill, and I saw a gold bar which 
was produced from the amalgam and which was 
valuable enough to thoroughly excite my avarice. 
The Empire mine particularly interested me on account 
of the true, strong, and constant vein of gold ore that 
has been thoroughly developed. This vein has been 
intelligently explored to a depth of 500 feet, and 
laterally on both sides of the shaft several hundred 
feet more. It continues even and unbroken, varying 
in width from eight to twenty feet, the ore values 
remaining constant. At the bottom of the shaft the 
vein is seen to be continuous. There are other veins 
also in the property that have not yet been developed. 
Here is a mine of the sort that produces a large 
income constantly for a lifetime ; and it was that fea- 

















SHAFT-HOUSE AND MILL OF THE MURCHIE MINE, OF 
CALIFORNIA, WHICH HAS PRODUCED OVER 
A MILLION DOLLARS. 


ture of the proposition that attracted me. A twenty-five 
stamp mill was working day and night, and the prop- 
erty is also equipped with a chlorination plant for the 
extraction of gold that is not caught on the amalga- 
mation plates in the mill. The mine has its own 
water-power, which is very valuable, and abundant 
timber for mining purposes. 

From the Empire I went on horseback and by stage- 
coach over historic ground to the great old camp of 
Nevada City, where I at once heard reports of a rich 
strike in the Murchie mine, which was also financed by 
Wisner & Co. I was curious to see the vein where 
the rich ore in this mine had been found. We went 
down the dripping shaft to a depth of 700 feet below 
the surface. From that point we went through a new 
tunnel and were soon in the midst of the rich find. 
It was not: the free-gold variety, but was so full of 
mineral that parts of it seemed to be solid, gold-bear- 
ing metal, some of it running up to four figures to the 
ton. 

The Murchie mine has a brand-new mill, which is 
one of the most perfect pieces of machinery that I 
have ever seen. The whole proposition is being man- 
aged in the most workmanlike manner. Large quan- 
tities of rich ore are shipped every month direct from 
the mine to the smelter, aside from that which is con- 





centrated in the mill. Ore estimated to be worth more 
than two million dollars is blocked out, and hundreds 
of tons have already been mined and are waiting 
reduction. The Murchie is one of the rich mines of 
California. It has twenty-three distinct veins and has 
already produced a million dollars. It has shown itself 
to be entitled to rank among the great mines of this, 
one of the richest mineral regions in tie whole world. 
Nevada City and the Grass Valley district have already 
produced $150,000,000 in gold, and there is greater 
activity there now than for many years past. 

Fully as interesting as Sierra and Nevada counties 
is Angel’s camp, Calaveras County, Cal., in which is 
located the Utica mine, the largest gold property in 
the whole State. This alone has already produced 
$25,000,000, and has millions more of ore in sight. It 
is operating a mill of 160 stamps, a large chlorination 
plant, and has about 500 men employed. The Black Oak 
and the Maltman mines, not far distant and on the same 
lode—the great ‘‘Mother Lode’’ of California—are 
attracting attention now on account of the recent de- 
velopment that has been done by the Black Oak Gold 
Mines Consolidated, which owns them. These mines 
have been financed and are being operated ‘by the 
Wisner-Meyers combination. The work which has been 
carried on shows these mines to be extremely rich. 
The veins are constant and very large, being from 50 
to 160 feet in width, and occasionally, as in other 
parts of the Mother Lode, ‘‘ pockets’’ are encoun- 
tered deposits that contain ore that runs into the 
thousands per ton. Mines in the same district have 
been extended to a depth of nearly 3,000 feet, the 
vein growing stronger with depth. The Lightner 
mine on the same lode is now producing half a mil- 
lion dollars annually, and the Gwyn is yielding $600, - 
000 every year. Besides these, other mines of sterling 
records and large present production are in the district. 

Another mine that is responding to Mr. Meyers’s 
successful management is the rich Mt. Jefferson mine, 
at Groveland, in Tuolumne County. This mine is lo- 
cated a short distance from Big Oak Flat, which in 
the days of ’49 was one of the richest placer districts 
of California. It is near the gateway of the beauti- 
ful Yosemite Valley, and not far from it was the res- 
idence of the original characters of Bret Harte’s novel, 
““Tennessee’s Partner.’’ The Mt. Jefferson mine, 
which is a finely-equipped property and is developed 
on an extensive scale, is in the midst of a large num- 
ber of California’s richest gold mines, and should con- 
tribute its portion of wealth in a generous degree. 

The result of my personal visit to properties in 
California which the Wisner-Meyers organization have 
financed or are financing was the unavoidable conclusion 
that the success of this financial organization must be 
due to the character of the properties which it has 
exploited, and the intelligent and efficient manner in 
which they have been developed aad are being oper- 
ated; and this is the best evidence to support the 
statement that permanent prosperity comes only to 
the promoter who has such an effective system as this. 

The work of development, which in mining and oil 
industries means the creation of new wealth, is prov- 
ing to be by far the most profitable avenue of invest- 
ment ; and in its work of promoting successful mining 
and oil enterprises this organization possesses and is 
operating the kind of properties that will make good 
to a remarkable extent. It stands in striking contrast 
to the promoters of a few years ago. The continua- 
tion of the methods pursued by this organization is 
certain to result in the increased prodyction of wealth 
from the properties which it has already developed. 
But more than that, this association of banking and 
mining interests has already gained such momentum 
in this direction that its field of operations is enlarging 
rapidly, and the profits that are resulting from its 
operations are growing to great proportions. It is 
giving it a prestige in the field of investment which 
few other concerns have attained. Another thought 
is that if all exploitation were as efficiently carried 
on, the production of the country’s mines and oil dis- 
tricts would increase with greater rapidity, adding 
in a corresponding degree to the wealth of the people. 


























A HUGE LAKE OF OIL ON THE PROPERTY OF THE CALIFORNIA AND NEW YORK OIL 


COMPANY, AT COALINGA, CAL., THF NEW RICH FIELD OF THE STATE. 


BUILDINGS AT THE FAMOUS RICH BLACK OAK MINE AT ANGEL’S CAMP, CAL, ON THE 


FAMOUS MOTHER LODE. 
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GUANAJUATO, Mexico, July 29th, 1905. 

HIS ANCIENT CITY was nearly swept away 

and about one thousand lives were lost by a re- 
cent cloudburst and resulting flood. The city is one 
of the most picturesque and interesting in the world. 
It lies in a cup formed by a short widening in a deep 
gorge in the mountains. It is on the high table land 
of Mexico, itself 6,800 feet above sea level and sur- 
rounded completely, save for the narrow slit made by 
the gorge, by mountains 3,000 feet higher. A small 
stream starts between two mountains north of the 
city, tumbles down a ravine almost to their feet, and 
then for nearly five miles it has cut a deep canyon. 
At two or three points before it reaches the canyon 
dams have been built across it to store water for the 
city. Just at the beginning of the canyon another 
large dam forms a spacious reservoir. At its head is a 
beautiful park, and just above this, on the mountain 
sides, many new residences are being built, some by 
Americans. Mule-cars run from the centre of the 
city to this last reservoir, and it is used for boating. 
All of these dams are a constant menace to the city, 
but in the recent disaster only one gave way. The 
storm clouds broke on top of a mountain at the side of 
the city, and sent their masses of water tumbling 
almost straight down upon it. 

From the last reservoir, called the Presa de la 
Olla (the Cup Dam), the gorge runs at a width of a 
few hundred yards, at a sharp decline, for about a 
mile to the centre of the city. Along its sides are 
built splendid residences of millionaires, some reared 
upon rock shelves blasted from the sides of the moun- 
tain, some extending out over the water, all covered 
with vines and having beautiful lawns and flower gar- 
dens. The Pompeiian colors of walls and Moorish 
arches, mingied with the brighter colors of flowers 
and strutting peacocks, all reflected in the clear water, 
form pictures of rare splendor. Around the centre of 
the city the gorge has widened to form a cup, and 
farther on it closes again and continues its downward 
course in rugged grandeur for some three miles to the 
town of Marfil, the terminus of the Mexican Central 
Railroad. A mule-car line connects Guanajuato with 
Marfil. So completely hemmed in is Guanajuato that 
news of the disaster did not reach the City of Mexico, 
250 miles distant, for three days. 

The central plaza of the city, about an acre in ex- 
tent, is at the bottom of the cone-like cup. Around it 
are some of the principal buildings of the city, the mag- 
nificent Juarez Theatre, which cost $7,000,000 and is 
the finest structure of the kind in America, the Casino 
or Club, the largest hotel, a church, some offices, and 
the American consular agency. Around these are two 
or three concentric circles of buildings and then the 
city begins to rise, crawling up the circular mountain 
sides in terraces. In places houses are built up sol 
idly, almost, one immediately above another for nine 
terraces. Those lower down, near the centre of the 
city, are massive stone buildings, not to be budged by 
any flood, but higher up are the sun-dried brick houses 
of the lower classes. The Mexican Indian, as demon- 
strated by the old stone ladders in the mines of Guana- 
juato, holds the palm for climbing. Only his training 
in sticking to those stone steps (“‘chicken ladders ’’ 
they are called) enables him to get to his home. A cen- 
tury ago these mud houses were all inhabited. Guana- 
juato was then a city of 100,000 souls and the richest 











A THOUSAND LIVES LOST IN 
\o FLOOD-SWEPT GUANAJUATO 


mining camp on the continent, if not in the world, but 
since then it has dwindled in population to perhaps 
10,000. Therefore many of the upper tiers of houses 
are vacant. Doors and windows are gone and their 
mud walls have gradually been washed down the 
mountain sides. What happened in the recent flood 
was that the upper houses were swept along with the 
masses of water down on the main part of the city 
below. Only for the fact that the water kept on 
pouring in torrents for days and washed the débris on 
down the gorge, lower Guanajuato would be covered 
with it. As it was, many streets were covered deep 
with débris, and in some stores business was transact- 
ed for several days through the second-story windows. 
The scenes during the inundation were indescribable. 
Panic reigned everywhere. The roar of the waters, 
the falling of buildings, the loss of life, and the dread 
and uncertainty made the stoutest-hearted fearful. 
Not less than 20,000 persons were made homeless. The 
city is but slowly recovering from its severe infliction. 
Other floods have swept the city in the past, one bad 
one in 1760 and one in 1885. Others will sweep it in 
the future. 

Guanajuato was a Tarascan Indian village centuries 
before the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, being prob- 
ably seven hundred to eight hundred years old. The 
Indians called it Quanashuato (Hill of the Frog), prob- 
ably in honor of one of their gods. The Tarascans 
mined silver at Quanashuato long before the Spaniards 
came. It must have been surface mining, and the 
ores must have been exceedingly rich. The first silver 
mine in Mexico was discovered by the Spaniards in 
1546. They discovered silver at Guanajuato about a 
year later. From the time of their discovery until 
the Mexican war of independence, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, the Guanajuato mines 
turned out something like three billions of dollars’ 
worth of silver, according to the Spanish records. Dur- 
ing the war of independence the Spaniards were obliged 
to abandon the mines. Since it was over Mexi- 
cans have worked them in a desultory sort of way 
down to the present time, having produced many mil- 
lions from them. Within the past five years Ameri- 
‘an capital has begun to interest itself in these old 
mines, $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 having so far been in- 














BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE REDUCED TO A 
MASS OF RUINS, 


NEM 


vested. Reputable mining engineers say there is un- 
doubtedly as much silver in the Guanajuato mountains as 
was ever taken out of them. If thisis true, andif even 
a fraction of the schemes now proposed by Americans 
pan out, some Americans are going to make tremendous 
fortunes in Guanajuato in the next few years. The 
progressive governor of the state of Guanajuato, 
Joaquin Obregon Gonzalez, is offering every induce- 
ment to Americans to become interested in his state. 

The highly mineralized soil of Guanajuato has pro- 
duced a remarkable phenomenon. In one of the higher 
parts of the city is located the ‘‘ panteon,’’ or ceme- 
tery. Like all old Mexican cemeteries, a space 
of ground is set aside for interments under the soil, 
surrounded by massive stone walls, thick enough to hold 
receptacles for coffins, like the old catacombs. Corpses 
interred in the soil are naturally mummified by the sil- 
ver sulphides in it in a space of from five to seven 
years. It is the custom in Mexico to sell permanent 
graves, and to rent graves for periods of years to 
persons who do not wish to buy them. Most of the 
poor people rent graves for from five to seven years, 
at the end of which time the remains are disinterred 
and incinerated. Elsewhere in the republic only skele- 
tons remain at the end of this period, but here they are 
mummies. Under a central wall of the cemetery, 
which above ground contains niches for the reception 
of coffins, is a long chamber along the sides of which 
the mummies are ranged in rows as they are disin- 
terred, presenting a grewsome sight. Formerly the 
mummies stood up along the walls just as they were 
dug from the ground, but three or four years ago they 
were draped in muslin gowns. At one end of this 
long chamber are piled the bones of those who rested 
in the niches in the walls temporarily, hundreds of 
cords of them, neatly arranged in rows. Every few 
years a quantity of bones and mummies is burned, 

Nature has endowed Guanajuato with another rare 
gift. Near the city is found the clay from which the 
iridescent Mexican pottery is made. This clay is 
found nowhere else in the world, except in Egypt. 
Attempts to produce it by artificial means in the 
United States have failed, as have also attempts to 
make pottery in this country from the clay itself. 
The Indians burn small pieces only in their crude 
ovens, but these are really béautiful and highly prized 
by art lovers. The ware was discovered in the mar- 
ket of Guanajuato several years ago by an American 
author, who wrote a magazine article about the clay 
and its product. Immediately several American pot- 
tery concerns experimented with it, without success. 
Then a curio dealer in El] Paso, accompanied by an as- 
sistant, went to the spot near Guanajuato and put up 
an oven. He carried models and taught the Indians 
to make exactly what he wanted. Then he left his 
assistant in charge and told him that when enough pot- 
tery had been burned to destroythe kiln. The assist- 
ant went off on a spree, and when, months later, the 
merchant went to Guanajuato to investigate, the 
woods, seemingly, for miles around, were piled high 
with iridescent pottery. The Indians had kept right 
on burning, counting in advance the money they were 
going to get. The merchant, wishing to keep a mo- 
nopoly on his goods, bought up all the pottery in sight 
and destroyed nearly all of it with the kiln. It took 
him twenty years to sell what he kept. 

EpwARD M. CONLEY. 






































ADOBE HOUSES IN THE HIGHER PART OF THE CITY, WHOSE 
WALLS WERE SWEPT AWAY BY THE CLOUD- 
BURST LIKE CARDBOARD. 


ONE OF THE LEADING BUSINESS STREETS IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE TOWN, WITH DEBRIS PILED TO THE 
HEIGHT OF SEVERAL FEET. 


TYPICAL SCENE OF WRECK AND RUIN IN ONE SECTION 
OF THE FLOOD-RAVAGED 
TOWN. 


THE RECENT DESTRUCTIVE FLOOD IN GUANAJUATO, MEX. 


STRIKING TRACES QF THE DESOLATION WROUGHT BY THE GREAT RUSH OF WATERS IN THE ANCIENT CITY, WHICH DID ENORMOUS DAM4GE TO PROPERTY, CAUSED binead LOSS OF ONE 


THOUSAND LIVES, AND MADE TWENTY THOUSAND Pi %SONS HOMELESS. 
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August 10, 1905 


HE wonder is that in spite of the con- | 


stant revelations regarding the deceits 
practiced in Wall Street, the crowd still 
surges toward the Stock Exchange, eager 
for a chance to put down good money in 
the reckless hope that it will produce two 
for one, and without regard for the pos- 
sibility that the owner will never see it 
at all again. As long as the public is 
credulous, as long as it believes all the 
stories that the newspapers print for 
money in their advertising, and even in 
their news, columns, as long as the word 
of a plausible stranger is accepted as 
truth, and no questions asked and no 
gcuarantees required, just so long will the 
swindlers, in and out of Wall Street, 
keep sharpening their wits and devising 
new plans to outwit the dear public, and 
to heap up ill-gotten gains. 

Other methods besides deliberate swin- 
dling are employed to defraud the unsus- 
pecting. Financial institutions have 

FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
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R.S. & A. B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“*Yilas’”’ Extension Bookcase 


The Advanced Idea in 


Library Furnishing 


“The Case with the Raised Paneled Ends”’ 


Vilas-Diven Qo. 


939 LACKAWANNA AVENUE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














OU know the kind of concoction 
that masquerades as cocktail in 


London and Paris bars. Well, 
CLUB COCKTAILS are as su- 
perior to made-in-a-hurry kind as 
the latter are to the foreign attempts 
—and that’s saying a lot. Accept 
no substitute if you want the best. 
CLUB COCKTAILS is the 
original bottled brand. 


Just strain through ice and serve. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
ISO LIE LL IE OE ELLE II 


B23) (SAACYAOMPSONS EYE WATER 






if afflicted with 


Sore EYES 
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JASPER’S HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS 


wheels within wheels; great corpora- 
tions have inside cliques who are the 
beneficiaries of profitable contracts, and 
of the purchase and sale of commodities. 
Railroads are no longer built with money 
of their stockholders ; they are built by 
“construction companies,’’ who build a 
road with the proceeds of bonds they 
sell, and then turn it over to another 
corporation for much more than it cost 
in bonds, and fora big bonus of stock. 
Then the public is invited by prominent 
bankers to subscribe for these bonds, 
while the stock is manipulated on Wall 
Street until the public is induced to buy 
it at big prices. If a railroad seeks an 
extension, or desires to acquire a branch 
or competing line, the inside clique has 
another chance to milk the public. The 
clique builds the extension under the 
guise of a new company, then unloads it 
on the parent company at a handsome 
price ; or the clique goes into the mar- 
ket and buys control of the stock of the 
company which is to be acquired, and 
then turns control over to the parent 
concern at a very handsome profit. I do 
not wonder that Mr. J. J. Hill, in a re- 
cent public interview, denounced this sort 
of work, and further said that he did not 
believe that railroad men should be 
interested in enterprises along lines of 
railroads which they proposed building, 
for the reason, he added, that ‘‘ even 
though they were fair, they would con- 
stantly be open to the accusation that 
they were favoring their own enter- 
prises to the disadvantage of others.’’ 

I speak of these things because signs 
are apparent that some of the big specu- 
| lators on Wall Street are making a 


special effort to create a market at higher 


figures for stocks which 
bought, and which they are becoming 
tired of carrying. In spite of the fact 
that the market has had quite an advance 
since the culmination of the selling move- 
ment last spring, we are told that it is to 
advance still higher, and, to facilitate the 
upward movement, we are promised in- 
creased dividends, in addition to those 
that have already been declared. 
is poor, old, 
three or four times, 


they have 


a good deal more to give it a profitable 
grade, an up-to-date equipment, and 
such terminals as it should have, 
claring a four per cent. dividend on its 
second preferred stock. Of course the 


| purpose is to increase the selling value 
| of Erie common, and behind that, a pur- 


pose to put up the price of the Erie con- 
vertible bonds, which Mr. Morgan has to 
sell. The privilege of converting a thou- 


| sand-dollar bond into twenty shares of 


| the greater the number of sellers. 





strictly as represented, 


Erie common at 50 will look attractive if | 


Erie can be made to sell higher than 50. 
I pointed out this fact a long time ago, 
and it accounts for a good deal of the 
strength that Erie has shown. 
specify other stocks which are being 
marked up in a similar way, and for a 


similar purpose, but my readers do not | 


need further specifications. 
I have only to say, in reference to this 
market, that stocks are not as scarce as 


| some pretend to believe, and that while 


they are more closely held than they have 
been in the past, because there are more 
holders than ever before, yet a sharp 
break in the market would lead to a gen- 
eral unloading, and the greater the 
scare, the severer the drop. It is an 
advantage in a strong market to have 
stocks held by a good many holders. It 
is a disadvantage in a weak market, be- 
cause the greater the number of holders, 
It is 
possible that if the crop outlook con- 
tinues to be good, the manipulators for a 
rise will have their way; but it must 
always be borne in mind that tiese same 


| manipulators are just as ready to make 
money by selling as by buying stocks. 


Recently, they were on the selling side, 
and they will be found there again if 
money tightens, as I believe it will be- 
fore many weeks have passed. 

“*M. M.,”’ Joliet: Nota member of the Stock Ex- 


change, and cannot recommend it. 
A. B. C.,”” New York.: American Can common 





It has over $41,000,000 common 


and over $ 41,000,000 cumulative7 per cent. preferred 


For a tenacious and persistent Cough, | Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption is an effectual remedy ‘ 
Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 


PIF RICE for the TEETH 


25 cents a jar. 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPFTIS. = ase. a box. 
Every Piano bought of Sohmer & Co. will be found 


and warrented, 


Here | 
threadbare Erie, bankrupt | 
needing at least | 
$50,000,000 to put it in decent order, and | 


de- | 


| 


I might | 


outstanding. It pays quarterly dividends of 1 1-4 
per cent. on the preferred. It reports no bonded 
debt, The preferred looks the more attractive, in 
view of the dividends to which it is entitled, a part 
of which are now being paid. 

*M.,”’ Chicago: I will put you in communication 
with the stockholders’ committee of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company as soon as they perfect an organiza- 
tion. A large number of other stockholders have 
also requested me to take the same step in their be- 
half. I am satisfied that, with good management, 
Corn Products Company could earn and pay its div- 
idends regularly. The stockholders have been alto- 
gether too lenient. 

“Inquirer,” Dansville, Penn.: I would not deposit 
the Malt preferred. You are entitled to some con- 
sideration for the 42 per cent. accumulated divi- 
dends in arrears on your stock. You can say as 
much to the reorganization committee. The plan 
cannot go through unless the preferred and common 
shareholders consent. No one can take your rights 
away from you. | believe the stock has been pur- 
posely depressed by insiders who wish to shake out 
weak holders; therefore I would not sell it at a 
sacrifice. 

““H.,”’ Nebraska: The clipping does not make 
an unfavorable comment, but quite the contrary. 
If the improvement in the iron industry is main- 
tained the Lake Superior Corporation ought to pull 
out ultimately. The need for working capital may 
have to be met in some such way as you suggest, 
but there is no doubt that the business of the cor- 
poration has been, and still is, very good. I hear 
fresh rumors that the Steel Trust would be very 
glad to take over some of the business, especially 
the steel-rail mill, of the Superior Corporation. I 
certainly would not sacrifice my shares at such a 
time. You can afford to hold them. 

“C.,” Seranton: 1. The earnings of Metropolitan 
were severely affected by the subway traffic, but the 
heat in the subway has driven many summer cus- 
tomers back to the elevated and surface roads. 
Metropolitan is not earning the dividends it pays, 
but it is the general belief that it will either absorb 
the subway, or be absorbed on a basis which will 
make it worth the selling price or more. 2. I think 
a much more satisfactory and safer bond than either 
the T. C. and IL. con. 5s. or the Steel Trust 5s will be 
found in the Clover Leaf 4s. I suggested the pur- 
chase of these bonds when they sold under 80, and 
they have gradually worked up to 86. 3. The Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company is the oldest of all 
the anthracite companies. Last year it paid 7 per 
cent. The stock is in a voting trust,an arrange- 
ment which I do not like, as it takes the power en- 
tirely away from the majority of the stockholders. 
I think wellof the property. 4. Ontario and West- 
ern, on its earnings and dividends, looks high 
enough, but the talk of the Street is that it will be 


further advanced. 
Continued on page ie 
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By the Famous Loftis Y&R 4 
: System System youcanselect front a 
our Cataloy, the Diamond, W: ate h or 
Jewelry whic h you wish tosee, Vesend 
{ the article on approval to your resi 
NG dence, place of business or express 
office as preferred, so you can examine 
it thoroughly. We deliver our woods 
anywhere in the United States. The 
Loftis System won the Gold Medal, the 
highest award at St. Louis Exposition, 
In the sixty-six pages of the 
Catalog LOFTIS Catalog will be 
found 1000 illustrations of the finest 
q se ogg Highest Grade Watches and 
Jewelry at credit prices lower than 
others ask for spot cash. We mall it 
and a copy of our superb Souvenir 
Diamond Booklet, prepaid. 
s4 We make any honest person's 
Credit credit good. Every transac- 
tion with us is confidential, on honor. § 
fifth the price to be paid on de 
live ry—you retain the article—pay bal- 
ance ineight equal monthly amounts 
P —sending cash direct tous. Write for 
Loftis Catalog Today. Sixcty-sir pages. f 
Diamond Cutters 
Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept. iL 16 92 State St, 
Chicago, M., U. B. As 
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Most Liberal 
Cigar Proposition 
Ever [lade 





ll the time you have been 
eine ten cents over the 
counter for a Panetela cigar, 
we have sold our FEDORA 


‘tela, a 
th ime 


clygal of exactly 
value, at 4c. 


one of our standard 
at we sold successtully tor 


In fact it was 
brands th: 
years to the 


many leading jobbers 
at $40 per thousand. 

But, as you know, our method 
was changed a long time ago ane 
we came direct to smokers with 


our entire product at the same job- 
bers’ prices. 
woo here is 
LA: 


PANETT! 


GUARANTEED superior to any $5.00 
per hundred Panetela advertised, 
though the price is 20°% less. 

GUARANTEED superior to the 10c. 
cigars soid by dealers. 

GUARANTEED to be made of pure 
Havana filler and high-grade Su- 
matra wrapper. 

GUARANTEED to be made in the 
cleanest of factories ; to be absolute- 
ly free from any kind of flavoring 
matter. 

GUARANTEED to SAVE HALF YOUR 
CIGAR MONEY, sometimes more, 
in comparison with regular retail 
prices. 

GUARANTEED to please you or the 
trial costs you nothing. 

OUR PROPOSITION—For 
$4.00 we will send you 100 FEDORA 
Panetelas and our beautiful cigar 
catalogue, ** Rolled Reveries,” that 
“tells you all about it.” ALL 
PRANSPOR TATION CHARGES 
PREPAID. as many as you 


our FEDORA 


Smoke 





wish to find out whether they suit 
you or not, f not, or on compar! 
on you don’t think our claims are 
carried out, return what you have 
lett, at our expense, ne we will 
REFUND EVERY CENT, The 
same proposition applies to §0 FE 
DORA Panetelas at $2.00, 
We do not sell cigars on credit 
but we do guarantee your pertect 
satistaction, Our strictly cash busi 
ness saves bookkeepers’ salaries 
clerical work, makes no bad debe, 
and our customers get the benefit 
in value Photo of 
Ik YOU PREFER, we will send FEDORA 
you an assortment of other brands Panetela, 
ol cigars, showing filteen roc. val Exact Size. 
lies, ten values for $1.00. Each 
eparately wrapped and described, Same guaran- 
tee of MONEYS Bat K if not satisfied. 
Send tor oklet, * Rolled Reveries.”’ 
RDER NOW, stat lor and strength wished- 


JOHN B. ROGERS & CO. 
“THE PIONEERS” 
427 Jarvis St. Binghamton, N.Y. 














No Intermission. 


Wheeler—‘‘ Whatever else his 
we can’t but say that Elsie’s 
young man is constant.’’ 

Mr. Wheeler—‘‘ *‘ Constant ’? Humph ! 
I should think ‘ continuous’ expressed it 
better.’’—Judge. 
«a mM 


Asbury Park Booklet. 
DESCRIPTIVE PUBLICATION ISSUED BY THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has just 
issued an attractive booklet descriptive of Asbury 
Park. The publication is designed to present the 
attractions and claims of Asbury Park as a summer 
seaside resort. ; 

Persons desiring information concerning this 
popular resort may obtain a copy of the booklet by 
inclosing two cents in postage stamps to George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Mrs. 





fast being made by oil 


are stock values 
for immense profits are unsurpassed, 


are 


enormous, are 


California fields. 


of the famous Coalinga District : 


a full equipment of machinery. 


the special price of 


dends will also be greatly increased. 


of extraordinary merit. 
Write 


A. L. WISNER @ CO. - 





for full particulars to-day, 
tions to our mining and financial paper. 


BANHERS -<- 
32 Broadway, New York 


Millions in California Oil 


( OMmpanties 
climbing 


The California Monarch Oil Co. 


is one of the largest and most successful companies operating in the 
It holds immense tracts of proven oil land in the heart 
it has twelve producing wells, includ- 
ing the great 4,000 barrel Monarch gusher. 
From 
present wells the company is now paying regular 


One Per Cent. Monthly Dividends 


In order to rapidly and fully develop its vast holdings and increase 
profits accordingly, a small allotment of treasury stock is now oft red at 


25 Cents Per Share 


This price will be steadily advanced to much higher prices 


special Trust Fund, which makes it absolutely sate. 


=~ 


and investors. The dividends 
rapidly and the opportunities 


It has its own pipe line and 


a portion of the profits of the 


the 


divi- 
our 


and the 
guaranteed by 


It is an investment 


This stock ts all 


including six months free subscrip- 


Fiscal Agents 
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For baby’s hot weather bath, 
because it unites the deli- 
cate, medicinal emollient, 
sanative, and antisepticprop- 
erties of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and 
most refreshing of flower 
odors. Hence it is not only 
the most effective Skin Puri- 
fying Soap for baby rashes 

itchings, and chafings, but it 
is the purest and sweetest 
for toilet and bath as well. 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 
og Mailed Free, * How to Care for Baby 6 Skin.” 


Are You Going to Camp 
This Summer P 








LESLIE'S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ Les.iz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

‘THAT enterprising periodical, Watson’s 

Monthly, presents a two years’ rec- 
ord of five fraternal orders, all showing 
a decline as to membership and insurance 
in force. A glance over the names of 
these orders, some of which claim 
amounts of insurance in force running 
into the millions, would surprise many of 
our readers, some of these orders never 
having been so much as heard of before. 
How many, for example, have heard of 
the Supreme Council of the Home Circle, 
which claims to have had $8,215,500 in 
force in 1904; or of the Supreme Com- 
mandery of the Golden Cross of the 
World, which in 1904, according to its 
official statement, had $23,036,500 insur- 
ance in force? But the important fact 
about these concerns is not their un- 
known names and millions of money in 
policies, but the startling fact, as shown 
by these same official statements, that 
all of them are on the decline. The first 
order mentioned, the Home Circle, had a 
record of 408 lapsed members in 1903 
and 2,725 in 1904. Its total member- 
ship in 1908 was 5,200. Last year this 
number had dwindled to 2,713. The 
other order named, the Golden Cross, has 
an equally ominous showing. It lost 
over one thousand members during the 
years 1903 and 1904, and in the same 
period the amount of its insurance in 
force fell away nearly nine millions of 
dollars. It is hardly necessary to say 
that such a swift and sudden decline as 
these figures indicate can have but one 
ending, and that soon. The whole record 
of these five societies spells ruin, bank- 
ruptcy, and thus loss of hard-earned sav- 


| ings to thousands of innocent and worthy 


people. Stick to the old-line companies. 
*ay more and be sure of results. 
“K.,” New York: I cannot recommend the 


| concern, and do not believe it is worth while to 





And have you thought what you are going to take to 


read? Send filty cents, and we will forward you a gen 
erous supply of JupGe, Lestin’s Weeki ¥, MAGAZINE OF 

» os Horkins’, etc.—e nough to keep your camp in 
‘ole good humor all summer. Address Summer Vaca 
tion Dept., Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


hhh well known §P4 SPARKLETS C’° in PARIS whic h 
had such an enormous success with itg “Sparklets for 
preparing instantaneously Soda Water and all other 
sparkling drinks, replying to a great public want 
has just placed upon the market 


CEODEUINE 



















Jor the immediate preparation of CARBONIC ACID 
BATHS @ la mode de Nauheim, recommended by the 
highest European anid American medical faculties for 
Heart Disease & Ladies Complaints. 

PROSPECTUS FREE SPARKLETS C’, Paris. 


QG@-O0 GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and _ still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Sppts, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100 page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


veise In Lesile's Wee 


a 2a Cured to Stay Cured. Semone 
Aan Fee 
P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, & 























| are satisfactory if they net even four per cent. I | 


continue in it. You havea right to inquire of the 
insurance superintendent at Albany as to the 
standing of the company, and I believe such an 
gee? wets be answered. 

M. ” Elmira, N. Y.: The recent report of 
the New "York Insurance Superintendent on the 


| Mutual Reserve Life was unfavorable to the latter. 
| Its officials are accused of concealing judgments, | 


exaggerating the surplus, and delaying payment of 
death claims. I do not regard it as one of the 
strongest ompanies, and this report will not help it. 
C.,”’ Indianapolis: The Seaste Club of Chi 
cago is the organization that has started the move- 
ment for a general investigation of life-insurance 
companies. Its plan has not been thoroughly out- 
lined, but it is said that public-spirited bodies all 
over the country are to be invited to send delegates 
to a convention called to consider the matter. 
= H.,”’ Savannah, Ga.: The Knights of Honor 
is a fraternal assessment organization. 


WEEKLY 


| the stock may not be expected to pay dividends at | 


common on the basis of $44. 


cont, yet the company, to vindicate the present 
anagement, should ultimately seek to make its 
men valuable, and can only do so by putting it on 
the dividend basis. Of course a good profit is al- 
ways a thing to take, and if you have a profit I 
would be ine ‘lined to take advantage of that fact, 

“Copper,”” Anaconda, Mont.: While Malt com- 
mon has very little equity in the property, after 
the bonds and the preferred have been eliminated, 
yet because the stock sells so low and has been in- 
active so long, some think it may have a speculative 
chance. Of course, if the reorganization scheme 
goes through, the common stock will be put into 
the new concern on a different basis, and it will not 
then look so speculatively attractive, because it will 
not look so cheap. 

Z.,"" New York: 1 Ido not think that the 
American Malt readjustment scheme is, by any 
means, as fair to the preferred stockholders as the 
scheme of the American Ice Company. The latter 
made provision for all the accumulated dividends 
remaining unpaid, and gave, in return for them, 
an equal amount at par of 6 per cent. bonds. The 
Malt scheme takes no notice of the accumulated 
dividends on the preferred, and is more favorable to 
the common than to the preferred. 2. It means 
that if you hold a hundred shares of old preferred 
you will be entitled to sixty-two shares of the new 
preferred. 

“*Y..”? Rome, N. Y.: 1. The new stock will be issued 
to you on the basis of 62 for the old preferred. 2. If 
you have a profit, sell it; if not, I would await de- 
velopments. 3. I understand that others have been 
evening up on the decline, 4. The methodin which | 
stock-juggling has been carried on in Pittsburg 
Coal and American Steel Foundries makes me sus- 
picious of both. 5. It would be dangerous at this 
time to sell the Anthracites short. The coal strike is 
too far off. 6. I do not know as to a market, but 
you might ask that question of the president of the 
company. Iam told that the issue has been pretty 
well subscribed for. There may be none of the 
bonds left. 

Products,” Cincinnati: I have your communica- 
tion in reference to your ownership of Corn Prod- 
ucts shares, and will put you in touch with the 
parties who are organizing a stockholders’ commit- 
tee. I regard it as shameful that dividends on 
Corn Products preferred have been passed, in view 
of the fact that the business is profitable when well- 
handled, and that the uses for the products of the 
company are constantly increasing. If the stock- 
holders of the Corn Products Company will stand 
together they can secure their rights. At the last 
annual meeting a resolution was passed, directing 
that quarterly statements of earnings be made to 
the stockholders. I have seen none of these state- 
ments thus far this year. Is the company ashamed 
to make them? 

“R.,”’ Goshen, N. Y.: 1. The plan for the reor- 
ganization of American Malt provides for a capital 
of $15,000,000, about $9,000,000 preferred, and $6,000,- 
000 common, The new preferred is to be issued for 
the old on the basis of $62 per share, and the new 
As dividends on the 
preferred are to be limited to 4 per cent. for two 
years, and 6 per cent. thereafter, the common might 


| have a better chance for returns if the business 


proved profitable, but unless you are willing to go 
into this reorganization, and await its outcome, I see | 


; nothing attractive in old Malt common stock, even 


In adopting | 


the plan to increase the premium rates of its older | 


members, it is doing exactly what the Royal Arca- 
num and other fraternal organizations have been 
obliged to do. I have repeatedly given the reason 
why this increase of rates is absolutely necessary in 
fraternal orders, in spite of the fact that when per- 
sons are solicited to join these associations they 
are always led to believe that the assessments will 
not be increased. In an assessment association the 
insured never knows what he must ultimately pay, 
but in an old-'ine company the rates are fixed at 
the beginning, and are never increased, and the 
policy has a higher value from year to year. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 11, 


S.,”" Brooklyn: They stand well, but I can get 
no rating. 

’ Dayton, Ohio: I do not quite see how you 
can figure out the equation. 

‘G.,” Brooklyn: I have repeatedly explained 
that the bonds are a lien on all the stock of the par- 
ent company, and nothing else. 

” Saugerties, N. Y.: I can get no track of it 
on Wail Street. No one there knows anything about 
its stocks and bonds. 

“Alpha”: On the earnings of the two properties, 
and on their future prospects, I would rather have 
the Clover Leaf 4s at 85, than the St. Louis and 
Iron <j" 4s at 94. 

’ Marion, O.: 1. I never heard of them. Do 
not find that they are members of the Stock Ex- 
change. 2. I certainly would not intrust them with 
funds for speculation. If they can make money for 
you they can make it for themselves. 

B.,”” New York: My opinion at present coincides 
with yours. I do not see how we can have a much 
higher market, with the threat of dearer money 
hanging over. I would not sacrifice my stocks ata 
loss if I had patience and cash with which to carry 
them. Both may be necessary. 

“L.,.”” Meriden, Conn.: 1 would be glad to answer 
your questions if I could, but I know nothing about 
either of the concerns. 
ing corporation does not particularly please me. 
Both of the companies depend upon honest and 
economical management for their success. 

“G.,” New York: It will be very difficult for 
you to get six or seven per cent. on your money 
from a gilt-edged investment. Such investments 


think you could make a fairly safe investment, 


The statement of the min- | 
| cal naval scenes, ete. 





at present low prices. 2. Manipulation of Greene 
Gold, and the conflicting rumors regarding its earn- 
ings, show that it is a gamble. 3. I see nothing 
about American Steel Foundries that looks attract- 
ive. The company has had all it could do to pay 4 
per cent. on the preferred. Last year the common 
sold as low as 4. It represents nothing but water. 


New York, August 3d, 1905. JASPER. 
t 


Vast Host of Buyers in China. 


MERICANS looking after trade in 
China are informed by our consular 
agents in that country that the introduc- 
tion of an article into general use there 
means an immense sale. Where popula- 
tion is counted by the hundred millions, 
‘general use’’ means something. At 
the same time there is room for a very | 
considerable amount of goods which can- 
not be regarded as actual necessities, and 
which in the United States would be 
regarded in the nature of luxuries. The 
wealthy class are ready to buy almost 
anything which appeals to their fancy, 
and this class is greatly on the increase. 
The Chinese are not disposed to question 
whether goods come from the United 
States or Europe. They take what they 
believe to be the best goods for their use 
for the least money. It is difficult for 
them to discriminate at first between 
grades of goods and those which are not 
so good, but their natural shrewdness and 
business acumen soon lead them to close 
discrimination. There is an increasing 
disposition to buy foreign goods. It is 
coming to be a fad with some, and the 
usefulness of some foreign goods as com- 
pared with Chinese goods for the same 





purpose appeals to them. 


Americans To Be Proud of. 


SEND 75 cents for our collection of 
eight beautiful pictures (from 114 x 17 to 
19}x 24} in size) for patriotic Ameri- 
cans. The series includes two reproduc- 
tions in colors from paintings of Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt and our martyred Presi- 
dent McKinley, with half-tones of Com- 
modore Schley, taken on the deck of his 
battle-ship ; Rear-admiral Sampson, typi- | 
The collection is | 


| unsurpassed in interest and value. No 


though not gilt-edged, by buying Southern Pacific | 


preferred, or the Toledo St. Louis and Western 4 
per cent. bonds, at prevailing prices. 

W.,”” Milwaukee: The parties who are or- 
ganizing ‘the Corn Products stockholders’ com- 


| mittee tell me they have over two million dollars of 


the stock now behind them, and that new stock- 
holders are coming.in every day. It is proposed to 
bring suit against the management for payment of 
dividends that were not earned, and to compel the 
directors to make restitution, if —— 

“Ice-cake,’’ Chicopee Falls, Mass.: While it is 
true that the bonds give you some return, and that 


handsomer pictures could be had to frame 
for office, work-room or library. Don’t 
miss the opportunity. Address Judge 
Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
York. 













" PISO’S. ne FOR 


o> CURES WHERE ALL AILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Peeves Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


| 
New 
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A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 





The three requisites of facial beauty are 
rounded features, absence of wrinkles and a 
fine complexion, and she is a wise woman, 
blessed with these favors, who will strive 
by every means to preserve, or, if lost, re- 
store them 

Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food, the greatest of 
bcautifiers to-day, is the result of years of 
study and experience by Dr. Charles, a 
physician of high standing in his profession, 
and his preparation is the only one in the 
world recognized and indorsed by the medi- 
cal fraternity. It is positively the only 
preparation known to science which with 
out the use of medicines and tonics will 
round out the hollowed, thin cheek or 
crawny neck with firm, healthy flesh. For 
removing wrinkles from the face, neck and 
hands it acts like magic-—one application 
often showing a decided improvement, es- 
pecially when the furrow is deep. 

For developing the bust or to make the 
breast firm, Jarge and beautiful, nothing 
can equal it. To prevent the breast from 
shrinking, mothers should always use Dr. 
Charles’ Flesh Food after weaning baby. It 
will also restore a bosom to its natural con- 
tour and beauty lost through this cause 

We earnestly warn ladies to avoid sub- 
stitutes of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. See 
that the name and portrait of Dr. Charles 
is on the box before purchasing. We also 
warn ladies not to use any other cream on 
the face, as Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food is guar- 
auteed not to promote the growth of hair. 

On sale at all the principal Department 
Stores and Druggists. 

SPECIAL OFFER 7" "«" 
ee a NN Ree a Nit ea lar price 
of Dr Charles’ Flesh Food is $1.00 a box, but 
(vu introduce it into thousands of new homes 
its proprietors have decided to send two (2) 
Loxes to all who answer this advertisement 
ind send them $1.00. All packages are sent 
in plain wrapper, postage prepaid. 

FREE-- A sample box just enough to 
a convince you of the great 
merit of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food—will be 
sent free for 10 cents, which pays for cost 
of mailing. We will also send you our 
jliustrated book, ‘“‘Art of Massage,”’ which 
contains all the proper movements for mas- 
soging the face, neck and arms, and full 
directions for developing the bust. Address 


DR. CHARLES CO.. {08 Fulton St., New York 


Department A. 


Plows in Algeria. 


‘THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL of Al- 

geria has recently issued a circular 
advising the natives to discard the anti- 
quated plows now generally in use in 
favor of the modern implements. Of the 
6,918,925 acres in Algeria devoted to the 
growing of corn, more than 5,683,403 
are cultivated by natives. If, therefore, 
the governor-general’s suggestions are 
adopted, there would appear to be a 
good opening for plows in Algeria. 








HAVE A SMILE WITH ME 


Three good comic magazines, full of fun and 
merriment, sample copies. Send ten cents in stamps 
to the Judge Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York. 


You will be agrecably surprised. 


sore EE Py [SAACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 
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BRUTAL SPORT IN ARIZONA. 
HUMAN BULL-BAITER,. 


The Rage for 


“THOSE PHILOSOPHERS who aver 

that mankind is still far from hu- 
manized need not point to wars and 
crimes only for proofs of their dictum. 
In some of even the legitimate sports of 
the time there are often displayed a 
roughness and a brutality that mark 
creatures low in the scale of being. In 
these instances exhibition of men’s baser 
nature are spasmodic and _ incidental. 
But there are pseudo-sports which are 
purely brutal throughout—mere indul- 
gences of cruel and evil impulses and 
desires. 

To say nothing of the torturing of 
horses, dogs, and cats in which certain 
callous-souled individuals find a species of 
pleasure, there is to be noted the wanton 
killing of wild animals by persons who 
delight in slaughter for its own sake. 
There is also that battering and bruising 
of antagonists of which the pugilists are 
so fond, and which is so enjoyable a 
spectacle to the crowd that witnesses it. 
Kven lawmakers foster this ignoble and 
degrading ‘* pastime,’’ as is shown by the 
passage, at the last session of the New 
York Legislature, of the Frawley boxing 
bill, which Governor Higgins killed. The 
bull-fights of Spain and Mexico cater to 
the same morbid appetite for the brutal, 
and it is a disgraceful fact that attempts 
to institute these combats in this coun 
try have not been without their sup- 
porters. 

Recently the shocking scheme was de- 
vised of celebrating the severance of the 


‘| 


tribal relations of the Indians by the | 


pursuit and slaughter of no less than 
thirty-five half-tame buffaloes ona ranch 
at Bliss, Okla. It was arranged to 
make this an attraction 
with the meeting in the Territory of the 
National Editorial Association, and the 


in connection | 


butchery was to take place in the presence | 


of correspondents and moving-picture 
machines, so that it might be well adver- 
tised. Happily the indignant protests 
of Mr. P. V. Collins and other leading 
members of the Editorial Association, as 
well as those of Artist Dan Beard, caused 
President Roosevelt to issue orders to 
prevent this atrocious form of amuse- 
ment. It is a stain on humanity, how- 
ever, that apparently intelligent and re- 
spectable men were involved in the plan- 
ning of so detestable a performance. 
One of the most hideous instances of 
the rage for brutal sportsis furnished by 
Arizona. In that Territory, which has 
s9 often proclaimed its fitness for state- 
hood, joyful assemblages have been gaz- 
ing on displays of ferocity, worthy of his 


f 





Have a good time 


while you rest and get well 





There is every natural attraction 
and every modern comfort at 


French Lick 
and 
West Baden Springs 


The Waters rejuvenate the tired 
and heal the sick—the most heal- 
ing waters in the world. 

The Booklet tells why—send for one. 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Cnas. H. ROCKWELL, 
Traffic Manager. 


CHICAGO 

















DELIGHTED CROWD WITNESSING THE TORTURE OF A STEER BY A 


Berryhill Company. 


Brutal Sports 





surname, by one “ Bull-dog ”’ Pickett, | 


a negro. For one wearing the guise of a 
human being, the latter as an entertainer 
is certainly a novelty. His programme 
consists in galloping alongside of a run- 
ning steer, leaping from his horse, grasp- 
ing the steer by the horns, bringing it to 
a standstill, twisting the poor brute’s 
head until he gets the animal’s nose so 
high that he can lean over and grip its 
upper lip with his teeth, then letting go 
with his hands and falling backward, and 
bringing the steer down on its side with 
its head twisted half-way around. 

In other words, Pickett is a bull-baiter 
in the shape of a man who outdoes the 
fiercest dog in utter brutality ; yet a local 
newspaper speaks of him as giving ‘‘a 
fine exhibition,’’ and of his having “‘ fully 
satisfied the audience of his integrity of 
purpose,’’ and declares that everybody 
present was so pleased that not one 
** wanted his money back.’’ 
that Pickett gets thoroughly banged about 
and bruised during his show, but unfortu- 


nately he suffers no serious injury. The | 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to | 
does not appear to be very | 


Animals 
active, even if it exists at all, in Ari- 
zona. 


a 
It Worked. 
SABELLA had offered to lose her 


jewels. 


‘“ After that,’’ she told Ferdinand, “‘ of | 


course I could go on the stage.’’ 

Horrified by the threat, he at once 
found the cash to send Columbus on his 
voyage. -—Judge. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


LES UIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be 
mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if 
stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
their return. All photographs entered in the con- 
test and not prize-winners will be subject to our 
use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
been published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and ad- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found wun- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is oni 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winncers 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIr's 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
become its property and therefore will not be re- 
| turned. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
| the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief 
statement of the events depicted. 


N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “ Lealie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”? When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
| with LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 





It is related | 


Preference will be given | 
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for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, 0. 

1087 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

812 N. Broad St, 


ure 


Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
St. Louis, Ro. 

2803 Locust St. 
North Conway, N. A. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
1190 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn, 


Washington, D. C. 

211 N. Capitot St. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion , Ind. 
PlainGeld, Ind, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave 
Providence, R. I. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








‘Typical American Drummers 


The accompanying plate presents two figures drawn from life expressly 
for JUDGE, a typical American drummer, too well known to require further 
introduction here. Perhaps your first impulse will be to pass the design 
with slight notice, since it serves for an advertisement. But do not adver- 
tisements serve the public? Are they not suggestive of real wants, and 
useful in filling them? Let us suppose there were no advertisements in 
JUDGE, would its columns be more interesting, or more useful? You 
might as well remove the directory from the vestibule of a building given 
over to many kinds of business, as to withdraw the advertising columns 
from JUDGE, or any other periodical. These columns are of special value 
in many instances. JUDGE has capable artists who are willing to prepare 
designs for advertisers without extra charge, and these designs, produced 
at considerable cost, are useful in conveying ideas to JUDGE’S readers 
which plain text could not present so clearly. 


LES 
w 


vA . 











Here is shown pictorially the sug- | 
gestions : These two young Americans wear good hats, clothes, shoes, sus- 
penders, shirts, collars, cuffs and cravats ; they carry up-to-date dress-suit 
cases, and just now are exchanging stories in the lobby of a first-class 
hotel, such as they always patronize. Happening to meet in front of the 
news-stand they will presently purchase copies of JUDGE and LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, which are very prominently displayed. 


The case in point illustrates this. 


In LESLIE’S WEEKLY they will find the latest war news and an | 
illustrated panorama of the affairs of the entire world, and incidentally | 
inside information as to what to do and what not to do in financial matters. | 


In JUDGE will be found pictures and fun to drive away the blues 
which the drummer gets when far from home—while in the advertising 
columns they will get the latest information as to the best razors, shaving 
soaps, toilet articles, clothing of all sorts, railroads, hotels, wines, spirits, 
ale, beer, cigars, tobacco, cigarettes, and about everything that men 
require or desire. Ask any commercial man and he will tell you that 
JUDGE’S stories and jokes are an essential part of his outfit. 


We are not soliciting advertisements of lingerie, but if this should 
‘atch the eye of any advertiser who has a worthy article to sell to men we 
are in the market for our share of the business, and will in every honor- | 
able way try to make the advertising columns of our periodicals pay such | 
an investor. 

Very truly yours, 


Judge Company 
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A Wonderful Discovery 


The Black Rose, so long sought for, has been 
discovered by J. L. Hoffman, of Sacramento, 
Cal. The Rose will keep its color permanently. 
Other colors also grown, Green, Red, Carnation. 
The secret process sold to the Royal Botanical 
Garden, of England, for a high figure. 

Pitless fruits of all kinds, Peaches, Plums, 
Apricots, Cherries, are produced by my process, 
and grown to fine size and flavor. Improved 
Navel Oranges also produced. Full information 
regarding Pitless Fruits and the coloring of 
flowers will be sent upon receipt of Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents. Check or Money Order. 


J. L. HOFFMAN, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 














J. L. HOFFMAN 





SACRAMENTO, - CAL. 


The Original Inventor of Pitless Fruit of 
all kinds. Also Discoverer for the Ex- 
termination of Philloxera Anahime 
in Vineyards, and other Pests. 


Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 








| Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial ag 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
—— in an = by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in com- and aim glz 
merce under ‘he name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER eter teh 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Gravel and RenallInsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 
The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 

Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 
May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 
(Signed) Pror. GIuSEPPK LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fras 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, yener- 
ally. Testimonials which defy all imputa- 


tion or question sent to any address. 





SEEING THE 
KURKALBORN 
the famous * flat-iron’ building.” 
LLiRAM RURALBORN ‘*Gee-whillikers! 1 s’pose 
thet’s where they make the flat-irons fer the hull world.” 


WILSON 
WHISKEY 


THAT’S ALL! | 


METROPOLIS. 
STEPHEN ‘Father, that tall struc- 


ture l 


’ 





Hotel at Springs Now Open. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


ANARIQUS WA/T/NG 
BALL-POINTED PENS 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any. 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


H. wmanye) 
PATENT 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-PoINTED pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


What Are You Going to Read This Summer?’ THE «SOHMER” HEADS THE FOR EASY WriTine. 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


WHATEVER else you take when you go away, don’t 
fail to take the monthly Alagaszine of ‘un. \t is a host 
in itselt—replete with short, humorous stories, funny 
pictures, clever jokes—tull of fun and laughter. It will 
take care ol the rainy days, and make them all jolly 
ones Send ; cents for a three-months subse¢ ription, 


Buy an assorted sample box of 2& pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Slaving /ound one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 





ind we will see that it is forwarded to you promptly 
each month In writing mention that it is a “ Vacation 
subscription,” so that special attention may be given 
your order. Address Vacation Department, Judge 
Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 

For photo or general use. Dries 

quickly — never discolors print. Very 

strong — corners will not curl. Largest 

bottle now sold tor 6e.( by mail,loc.) In 

bulk for large users, carton work, ete, 
 PACE’S MUCILACE 


202. size retails Se.; by mail, loe, 












LE paces 
pHOTO PAS}; 


i PACE’S CLUE 1 oz, 10e,; 
mail, J2c., bot.or tube, RUSSIA ¢ N 
€O,, 182 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass, 





Wisc ONSIN 





PIANO 


Sohmer Building, 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. 


GOOD ‘INCOMES FOR ALL. 





purchase. 
prompt attention address 


Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
York. 


25 to 30 per cent, comimis- 


sion to get orders for our cele 
brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, bx 
tracts and Baking Powder. 


Beauti- 
il Presents and ¢ Soupons with every 


Charges paid. For 





Send the Name of Your Car 
or engine, and we wilk send 
full information about the 
Apple Automatic Sparker. ‘The 
best storage battery charger 
for automobile, launch or gas 
engine, Address 

The Dayton tlectrical Whe, Co., 
141 Beaver Uldg., Dayton, Ohio, 





Lowest Round Trip Rates 


To Paciric Coast PoINnTs VIA THE NICKEL PLATE 
ROAD. 


Sixty-nine dollars and fifty cents Buffalo to Port- 
land, Seattle, or Tacoma and return. Daily until 
September 29th. Tickets may be routed through 
California at slightly higher rate. 

Seventy-five dollars and fifty cents Buffalo to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles and return. Daily August 
6th to 14th inclusive. 


Hi. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


After Shaving. 


Insist thatyour barber use Mennen’s 
foilet Powder atter be shaves you, 
Itis Antiseptic, and will prevent any 
of the ski liseasesoften contracted, 


A positive relief for Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and Sanburn, andal! afilictions of the skin, Removes 
all odor of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 2H cents. Sample Sree. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





A Dozen 


Doctors 


couldn't do you 


WR. MILLER =e o* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


P.O. Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Street, N.Y. 


culture is the “Only Way” 
to make Big money on Little 
capital. One acre is worth 
$40,000, and yields more reve 
nue than a hundred-acre 


farm. My Co-operative 

| Plan enables you to take life easy and live in comfort on 

the large income from a small garden. Write me to-day, 
T. H. SUTTON, 900 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


For particulars write A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 
385 Broadway, New York City. 


/ Gnirat 
( AILWAY 
A 


ee eee 





ADVERTISE IN 


Leslie's WEEKLY Pears 


Americans with a discriminating 
taste prefer 


Sant 


so much good this 
Summer as two weeks or a month 
spent in Wisconsin. There are hun- 


dreds of delightful resorts—fashionable 








watering places or wild stretches of 
forest and trout stream, just accord- | 
ing to your tastes -along the 


i} e e 
| Wisconsin Central 
e 
Railway 
Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. | 
The Summer Book of 1905, beautifully illustrated, | 


will be sent free on request 


A soft, fine grained skin 
NOW READY... 


“THIS @ THAT” 
About Caricature 
By ZIM 
A book of sound advice for the 
comiceart student 
$1.50 by mail 
Address E. Zim, Horseheads, N. Y. 


is a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 


Foreign Champagnes cost twice 

as much because they are obliged 

to pay duty and ship freight. 
SERVEO EVERYWHERE 


JAS.C. POND 
CutePaler Cars MILWAUKEE. Established in 178%. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars WIS. 
If afflicted with 
SORE EYES 


| Service - System - Safety | PIMs: /sencet FE DCSMICHOMBSONS EYE WATER 
Portland, Oregon—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 












AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS 
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